





HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


Comic Miscellany. 


MRS. PECK’S PUDDING. 
A CHRISTMAS ROMANCE. 


“ THE disappointment will be dreadful,” said Mrs. Peck, speaking to 
herself, and looking from the dingy floor, up the bare wall, at the 
blank ceiling. ‘“ But how to get one Heaven only knows!” 

It was the afternoon of the 24th of December. Christmas Day 
was at hand, and for the first time in her existence Mrs. Peck was 
without a plum-pudding. For years past she had been reduced in 
life ; but never so reduced as that! She was in despair. Not that 
she particularly doted on the composition ; but it was a sort of super- 
stition with her that, if she failed to taste the dish in question on that 
festival, she should never again enjoy luck in this world, or perhaps 
in the next. It was a foolish notion: but many enlightened Chris- 
tians cling religiously to similar opinions ; for example, as to pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday, or hot cross buns on a Good Friday. So with 
Mrs. Peck a plum-pudding on Christmas Day was an article of her 
faith. 

Yes—she must have one, though it should prove but a dumpling 
of larger growth. But how? Buying was out of the question: she 
had not half a farthing in the house —a widow without a mite !—and 
stealing was not to be thought of—she must borrow or beg. Once 
arrived at this conclusion, she acted on it without delay. ‘There were 
plenty of little emissaries at hand, in the sbape of her own children, 
for the necessary errands—namely, Careful Susan, Dirty Polly, 
Greedy Charley, Whistling Dick, Little Jack, and Ragged Peter, so 
called from a fragment of linen that usually dangled behind him, like 
a ship’s ensign from its stern. } 

“ Children!” said Mrs. Peck, “I am going to have a Christmas 
plum-pudding.” 
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At such an unexpected announcement, the children shouted, jumped 
about, and clapped their skinny hands. But their mirth was of brief 
duration. Second thoughts, for once none of the best, soon reminded 
them that the cupboard was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s; while the 
maternal pocket was equally empty. How the thing was to happen, 
therefore, they knew not —unless by some such fairy feat as sent 
black puddings tumbling down the chimney; or some such scriptural 
miracle as showered quails and manna in the Wilderness; or that 
one, which Greedy Charley remembered to have seen depicted in blue 
and white on a Dutch tile, of horned cattle and sheep coming down 
from heaven to St. Peter, in a monster bundle. But having vainly 
watched the hearths, the walls, and the ceiling, for a’minute or so, 
they gave up all such extravagant expectations. The hopes of 
Ragged Peter were like his nether garment, in tatters ; and the dingy 
face of Dirty Polly looked darker than ever. There was a dead 
silence, at last broken by Little Jack. 

“ But, mammy, you have got no plums.” 

‘“ And no flour,” said Careful Susan. 

“ And no suet,” said Dirty Polly. 

“ Nor no sugar,” said Ragged Peter. 

“ And no almonds and orange-peel,” said Greedy Charley. 

“ No eggs,” said Careful Susan. 

“ And never a sarcepan,” said Whistling Dick. 

*“ As to almonds and orange peel,” said Mrs. Peck, “we must do 
without. Our pudding will be a very plain one. That is to say, if 
we get it at all, for there is not one ingredient in the house. We 
must borrow and beg ; so get ready, all of you, to run on my errands.” 

“Let me go for the plums, mother,” said Greedy Charley; bunt 
knowing his failing, she assigned to him to plead to Mr. Crop, the 
butcher, for a morsel of suet. Dirty Polly was to extract a few currants 
and raisins and some sugar, if she could, out of Mr. Perry the grocer ; 
Little Jack was to wheedle a trifle of flour from Mr. Stone the baker ; 
and Careful Susan was to get three eggs of Mrs. Saukins, who did 
mangling in her parlour and kept fowls in her cellar. Whistling Dick 
undertook to borrow a saucepan; and as Ragged Peter insisted also 
on a commission, he was sent to hunt about the streets, and pick up a 
little orange peel—candied, if possible. 

As the children had no promenade dresses to put on, they were 
soon ready. Susan merely reduced the angles of her bonnet front to 
something of a semicircle ; and Dirty Polly, with a single tug, made 
her short scanty garment look a little more like a frock, and less like 
a kilt. She might, indeed, have washed her face, as Ragged Peter 
might have tucked in some dingy linen, with personal advantage ; but 
as they were not going to a juvenile party, they waived the ceremony. 
Little Jack clapped on his crownless hat; Greedy Charley took his 
jew’s harp, the gift of a generous charity-boy ; Whistling Dick set up 
his natural pipe; and away they went, in search of a pudding by 
instalments. i 

As soon as they were gone, Mrs. Peck, having made up the fire, 
washed her hands and arms very clean, and then seating herself at 
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the round deal table, with her elbows on the board, and her chin 
between her palms, began to calculate her chances of success. The 

flour, provided Mr. Stone, and not his wife, was in the shop, she 
made sure of. The fruit was certain—the suet was very possible — 
the eggs probable—the saucepan as good as in her own hand—in 
short, being of a sanguine temperament, she dreamed till she saw 
before her a smoking hot plum-pudding, of respectable size, and 
dappled with dark spots, big and little, like a Dalmatian dog. 

In the mean time, Charley, twanging all the way on his jew’s harp, 
arrived at the butcher’s, who was standing before the shop with his 
back to the road, admiring, as only butchers can admire, the rows of 
fat carcasses and prime joints on the tenter-hooks before him. Could 
that meat have known his sentiments concerning it, what proud flesh 
it would have been! Hearing a step behind him, and anticipating a 
customer, he turned round with the usual “ What d’ye buy ?” 

“ I haven’t got no money to buy with,” said Charley, “or else ” — 
and looking round for the desired object, he pointed to it with his 
finger — “ I'd buy that ere lump of suet.” 

“ And what do you want with suet?” asked the butcher. 

“If you please, sir,” replied Charley, “it’s for our pudding. But 
mother is out of money ; so if you don’t let her have that bit of suet, 
either on credit or for charity e 

“ Well, what then?” said the butcher. 

“ Why then,” said Charley, “it will be the first time in our lives 
that we’ve gone without plum-pudding on this blessed festival.” 

The butcher was a big florid man, bloated and reddened, as persons 
of his trade are said to be, by constantly imbibing invisible beef-tea 
and mutton-broth, or as it is called, the smell of the meat. But, 
although thus appropriating by minute particles the flesh and fat of 
sheep, oxen, and pigs, he was far from becoming a brute. He cast a 
kindly glance at the poor boy, who looked sickly and ill-fed, and then 
a triumphant one at his halves and quarters, glorious with nature’s 
red and white, and gay with sprigs of holly, suggesting the opportune 
reflection that Christmas comes but once a year. 

“ There—take it, boy—you’re welcome to it, gratis, by way of a 
Christmas box—-and my compliments of the season to your mother.” 

So saying, he tossed the suet to Charley, who, forgetting in his 
joy to thank his benefactor, ran straight home with the treasure, 
as delighted as if he had just won the Prize Ox in a Beef-Union 
Lottery. 

The success of Dirty Polly was less decisive. Before entering the 
grocer’s shop, she took a long, longing look through the window, 
unconsciously nibbling at her own fingers, instead of those delicious 
Jordan almonds, and that crisp candied citron and orange peel — and 
sucking in imagination at those beautiful Smyrna figs, and Damascus 
dates, and French plums, so temptingly displayed in round drums and 
fancy boxes, with frills of tinted paper round each compartment. And 
there, too, were the very articles she wanted—new currants from 
Zante—rich Malaga raisins, or of the sun, or sultanas— with samples 


of sugar of every shade and quality, from a fine light sand to a coarse 
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dark gravel; but, alas ! all ticketed at impracticable rates, in obtru- 
sive figures! The owner had marked a price on every thing except 
the long twisted sticks of sugar-candy and the canes of cinnamon that 
leaned against the China figure. “ Will he give any thing away for 
nothing,” she asked herself, “if I beg ever so?” The China man- 
darin nodded his head, and she stepped in. 

The grocer himself was in the shop, in his snow-white apron, busily 
dusting, with a clean cloth, some imaginary impurities from the 
polished counter. He was not a harsh man, but a particular one, 
scrupulously neat in his apparel, and cleanly in his person. The 
slovenly frock and grubby flesh of dirty Polly did not therefore pre- 
possess him in her favour. He hastily took down a pair of dazzling 
bright scales and asked her what she wanted. But Polly was silent. 
She was haunted by those large black numerals, no figures of fun, but 
formidable to penniless poverty, as giants with clubs. The grocer 
again inquired what she wanted. 

“ Why then, if you please, sir,” said Polly, “it’s raisins, and cur- 
rants, and brown sugar.” 

“* How much of each ?” 

“As much, sir,” replied Polly, dropping a low curtsey, “as you'll 
please to give us.” 

“* Pshaw!” said: the grocer. 

“ It’s for a Christmas pudding;” said Polly, beginning to whimper : 
“and if you don’t take pity on us, we shall have none at all.” 

The grocer was silent, and turned away from her towards his 
shelves and canisters. 

“ Do, sir—pray do,” said Polly, wringing her hands and beginning 
to cry, not much to the advantage of her looks, as the tears washed 
away the dirt in stripes; and still less when she wiped her cheeks 
and eyes with the skirt of a frock that was draggled with mud. 
Luckily the grocer’s back was still turned, so that he did not see the 
grimy drops which fell on his bright mahogany. - 

“ Pray, pray, pray —only a few plums and currans, and a little, a 
very little sugar,” said Polly, between her sobs. 

“ There,” said the grocer, turning suddenly round, and thrusting a 
square paper of something into her hand. “ Take that, and tell your 
mother to make a good use of it.” 

In the eagerness of her joy, for the thing felt like a money-box, 
Dirty Polly hurried out of the shop, and sure in the absence of sugar 
and plums of the means of buying them, she ran home to her mother 
with the speed of a young heifer. 

The next subject for experiment was Mr. Stone, the baker ; but un- 
fortunately Mr. Stone was from home, and his help-mate was at the 
desk in the shop, in charge of the pecks, quarterns, and half-quarterns, 
the fancy twists, and the French rolls. She was a little pale woman, 
with quick grey eyes, and a sharp-pointed nose, so sharp and pointed, 
that she might have drilled with it the holes in the butter-biscuits. A 
glance at little Jack and the receptacle he carried informed her at 
once of his errand. . 

“Flour, eh? And in that odd thing!” 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” said little Jack.- “ When poor daddy was alive it 
was one of his double nightcaps; but mammy has turned it into a 
flour bag by cutting off one end.” 

“ A quartern, I suppose,” said Mrs. Stone, going towards the large 
tin scale. 

“ If you please, ma’am,” said Jack, “ and be as good as not to let it 
be seconds or middlins, but the best flour.” 

“ There then, child,” said Mrs. Stone, holding out one hand with 
the full bag, and the other for the money. 

“.There’s no money, ma’am,” said little Jack. “ Mammy’s not got 
any. ‘The flour isn’t to be paid for.” 

“ No, no—that won't do,” said Mrs. Stone,” I’m not going to 
book it.” 

“* We don’t want you to,” said little Jack. 

** You don’t ?” exclaimed Mrs. Stone. 

“ No, ma/am,” said little Jack. “Tm begging, ma’am, — it’s for 
charity.” 

“ In that case,” said Mrs. Stone, deliberately returning the flour into 
the great tin scale, “charity begins at home.” So saying, she tossed 
the empty nightcap into the blank face of the urchin, who beginning 
to cry, and having nothing else to wipe his eyes with, made use of the 
flour bag, which soon converted his woe into dough. 

“It’s for our Christmas pud—pud—pudding,” he blubbered. “ We 
only had a very tiddy one last year, and now there won’t be none at 
all.” 

‘¢ A Christmas fiddlestick!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone. ‘ Here, come 
hither, you little wretch, and I will give you something worth all the 
creature comforts in the world.” 

“ Ts it good to eat?” asked little Jack. 

“ To eat!” cried Mrs. Stone, with upraised hands and eyes. “ Oh, 
belly gods! belly gods! belly gods!”-——a singular exclamation enough 
for a woman who sold fancy bread and took in bakings. “ When 
will the poor leave off hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt!” 

“ T don’t know,” said little Jack. 

“No, but your mother might!” retorted Mrs. Stone. “ A quartern 
of flour indeed! When will she ask for heavenly manna !” 

“ Perhaps she will,” said Jack, “ arter she’s finished her pudding.” 

“ There again!” exclaimed Mrs.. Stone, “ nothing but gluttony. 
But come this way ;”—and she led little Jack into the parlour, behind 
the shop, where she first unlocked her bureau, and then opened a 
private drawer, “There!” she said, thrusting a paper parcel into his 
tiny hand — “ there’s spiritual food — go home, and tell your mother 
to feed you well with it.” 

Little Jack took the gift with the best bow he could make. To be 
sure it was not flour, but the packet might contain Embden grotts, 
which was better than nothing, and he was fond of gruel; so he made 
the best of his way home, not quite so well pleased as Greedy Charley, 
or Dirty Polly, but better satisfied than Careful Susan. 

She had picked her way through the dirt to Mrs. Saukins’s, before 
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whose door a spangled bantam, with ‘a magnificent red comb and 
wattles, was strutting about, cocksure of possessing the handsomest 
feather-trousers in the whole parish; and responding at intervals with 
a screeching chuckle to a more distant cackle in the cellar. Accept- 
ing the hint of this bird of good omen, Susan at once ascended the 
steps, and walking into the mangling parlour, explained her wants to 
the proprietor. 

“ By all means,” said Mrs. Saukins. ‘“ Three eggs—yes, certainly 
— Tl fetch ’em directly — warranted new-laid — hark! there’s Polly 
Phemus.” 

“ Polly who?” said Susan. 

“ Polly Phemus. I give female names to all my hens; and know 
every one by her voice. Yes, that’s her — black with a white tuft— 
a Polish everlasting layer — she’s in her nest, in the old candle-box 
up in the dark corner. Well—three eggs—TI think you said three? 
— Yes, certainly—you shall have them warm, as I may say, from the 
hen.” 

“ Thankee, ma’am,” said Susan. ‘“ Mother can’t pay for them now, 
but she will out of her very first money.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Saukins. “ That alters the case. I’m 
very sorry to deny—but eggs is eggs now, andjthe new laid uns 
fetches tuppence apiece. Besides, it’s not the season, and my poultry 
don’t lay.” 

“ Kuk-kuk-kuk-a-larcock !” cried the hen in the cellar. 

“ Larcock !” echoed the spangled bantam. 

“‘ No, they don’t lay!” said the unblushing Mrs. Saukins. “ And 
if they did, my fowls pay ready money for their barley, and can’t 
afford to give credit.” 

“ Then you won’t let us have them?” said Susan. 

“ It’s unpossible,” said Mrs. Saukins. “My poultry has suffered 
such bad debts already. If they once knew I booked, they’d turn 
pale in the combs, and leave off laying directly. ‘They’ve done it 
afore—yes—often and often. I’m very sorry [m sure—and if it 
was any thing else—for example, a little mangling m 

“ You're very kind,” said Susan, “ but we’ve got no linen. So you 
won't oblige us with the eggs ?” 

“ Dear me, no—I said no,” replied Mrs. Saukins. “ My poultry 
is my partner, and would dissolve directly. ‘Their terms for new-laid 
is tuppence a piece, cash down, or three for sixpence. That’s the 

lowest ; but to a friend I’d venture to go so far as to give one in— 
that one there, in the little moss basket in the window. ‘To be sure . 
the flies has spotted it a little, till it looks more like a thrush’s, but 
it’s a hen’s—and as fresh a one as ever was broke in a basin.” 

“ But I haven’t got sixpence,” said Susan. 

“The more’s the pity,” said Mrs. Saukins, “for my hens is im- 
perative. My mangle sometimes accommodates with credit, but my 
poultry won’t. Birds is so cunning, and my fowls in particular. I 
do really believe they would know a bad shilling from a good one.” 

“ But mother promises faithfully to pay,” said Susan. 
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“ No, no,” said Mrs. Saukins. “My poultry won’t take promises. 
They know pence from piecrust—you might offer them a bushel of 
promises, and promissory notes besides, without getting an egg out of 
them—but only show them the money, and they go off to their nestes 
and lay like lambs.” 

“There goes our pudding then!” said Susan, in a tone of deep 
dejection. 

“ Do you mean a Christmas pudding —a plum one?” inquired 
Mrs. Saukins. 

“I do,” replied Susan. “It will be the first time that we have 
missed having one, and mother will feel it dreadfully. It’s quite a 
religious point with her.” 

“ Well, that’s lucky!” exclaimed Mrs. Saukins, “for if I can’t 
oblige with the eggs for a pudding, I can favour with a receipt for 
making one—rich, yet economical.” 

“I would rather have the eggs,” thought Susan : but as the pudding 
promised to be any thing but a rich one, and the recipe professed to 
be a cheap one, she thought it prudent to take advantage of the offer. 
Accordingly, the document having been transcribed, she put the copy 
in her pocket, and returned home; the least satisfied of all the fo- 
raging party with the result of her expedition. 

Ragged Peter, it is true, had failed equally in his search for orange 
peel. Whether some elderly lady or gentleman had stepped on a 
piece, at the cost of a compound fracture, and so had sharpened pro 
tempore the vigilance of the police, or whether it had become the 
fashion to eat the rind with the fruit, there was not a morsel of it to 
be picked up, candied or uncandied. But to make amends for this 
disappointment, in passing along a street at the West End, the ragged 
boy had the good luck to be espied by a personage who had before 
time noticed him, on account of some fancied resemblance to a de- 
ceased nephew. Peter’s eyes twinkled with joy as he recognised his 
old acquaintance in his splendid livery ; and the more from remem- 
bering that at their last meeting he had been presented with some of 
the requisites for a plum-pudding. He crossed the road, therefore, 
with alacrity, in compliance with the friendly signal from the powdered 
gentleman at the open street-door. 

The porter was a very tall and very portly man, with a very con- 
vex chest, and a very stiff frill projecting from it, from top to bottom, 
like a palisade to keep off all. intruders on his heart or bosom. Nor 
was there any thing very promising to poor boys in general in his 
livery, blue turned up with red, and trimmed with gold lace, making 
him look merely a free translation of a parish beadle. Nevertheless 
the porter was a good-natured fellow ; and his glance was genial, and 
his voice was kindly, as he accosted the ragged child. 

“ Well, young un !— Where now ?—Do you remember me ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Peter, with a cheerful smile. “ You give me 
once a pocket full of almonds and reasons.” 

“ Ah, that was after our dinner-party,” said the porter. “I’ve 
none to-day.” 
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Peter sighed, and was turning away from the steps, a movement 


‘that exhibited the dilapidations in his rear, when he was recalled by 


the same friendly voice. Peter stopped. 

“ Stay here till I come back.” And the gentle giant went inwards, 
whence he presently returned with a bundle, which he placed in 
Peter’s arms. “ There, take that—it’s good stuff—and tell your 
mother to do her best with it.” 

“‘ We shall have a pudding, anyhow,” thought Peter, not doubting 
that the bundle of good stuff had been made up by contributions from 
the cook and housekeeper ; wherefore, spluttering some broken thanks 
to the porter, he ran home with his rags fluttering in the wind, as 
fast as he could scamper. 

The last of the adventurers was Whistling Dick. To the tune of 
“OQ where, and O where,” he had successively visited the whole of 
his mother’s friends and acquaintance—no great number in all, as 
often happens to a widow with a limited income — but from nobody 
could he obtain a loan of the indispensable culinary utensil. One 
had lent her saucepan already ; another had burnt a hole in it; a 
third had it on the fire with the family dinner ; a fourth had pawned 
it, but his mother was welcome to take it out; and a fifth, an Irish- 
woman, had never had any saucepan at all except the frying-pan. 

“IT do believe,” said Dick, “if there is such things as saucepans in 
kitchens, they have all asked for a holiday, like the servants, and 
gone out for a day’s pleasure.” 

At last he gave up the search in despair, and was walking slowly 
homewards, when his attention was attracted by a tapping at a parlour 
window. He looked up, and recognised, over the Venetian blind, the 
three faces of the young Masters Britton, who had once called him 
into the house to whistle to them. 

“Who knows,” thought Dick, “if I am invited in again, but I 
may make friends with the cook, and so get the lend of a sauce- 
pan ?” 

But the hope was fallacious. He was indeed asked in; but the 
moment he mentioned the object of his expedition, and confessed his 
design on the kitchen, the youngsters, one and all, declared that the 
thing was impossible. Their mamma was out, and the cook was such 
a termagant, and, that morning particularly, in so fierce a temper, 
that he might as well confront a fiery dragon. But what did he want 
with a saucepan ? 

“To bile our puddin in,” said Dick. “It’s Christmas time, you 
know ; and we don’t like to miss keepin it.” 

At the mention of Christmas and keeping it, the young Brittons 
withdrew into a corner, and held a whispered consultation, which 
seemed a long one, before they broke up, and clustered again round 
their protégé. 

“Do you ever play at a round game?” inquired Master John. 

“ Sometimes,” answered Dick. ‘Only I harn’t got a hoop.” 

The young Brittons looked in some perplexity at each other. 

“You know what counters are, don’t you?” asked Master 
William. 
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“ Yes,” replied Dick; “they nail bad ha’pence to them.” 

The young Brittons were again disconcerted by this answer. 

‘“* He don’t understand us,” observed Master William. 

“Give it him at once,” said Master Benjamin. 

Thus instructed, Master John advanced close up to Dick, and 
poked something into his hand, which the receiver thoroughly looked 
at, and then in turn at each of the young gentlemen. 

“It’s to play with,” said Master John. 

“ You'll find it very amusing,” said Master William. 

‘“‘ But you must whistle us a “tune for it,” said Master Benjamin. 

Dick immediately complied, and struck up “Sich a gettin up 
Stairs,” but rather dolefully : he would have preferred a good-sized, 
well-tinned saucepan to the thing in his hand, or all the toys in the 
world. However, a trifle is better than nothing; so, thrusting it 
into his pocket, he took leave of the young gentlemen, and returned 
home, whither we will follow him. 

The Widow Peck has been described as a woman of sanguine dis- 
position. We left her sitting with her elbows on the table, and her 
chin between her hands, with a dreamy steamy plum-pudding in all 
its glory before her —a vision not at all dispelled by the arrival of 
Greedy Charley with a real substantial lump of suet. He was closely 
followed by Dirty Polly, but, alas! without those conical paper bags 
associated with sugar and spice, and all that is nice, in grocery. 

“What ! no raisins — no currants — no sugar—no nothing !” 

“ Yes, —that!” said Dirty Polly, throwing her packet on the table ; 
“and you're to make a good use of it.” 

The mother caught up the packet, and impatiently tearing off the 
envelope, in a faint voice proclaimed the contents. 

“ A square of yellow soap!” 

“ A square of yellow soap!” repeated both of the children. 

“ T should like to know of Heaven,” said the widow, holding up the 
article towards the ceiling, “ how I am to use ¢ha¢ in a pudding!” 
But Heaven made no answer. 

“It’s for washing my face with!” cried Dirty Polly very indig- 
nantly. “I saw him stare at me!” 

“Well, there can’t be a plum-pudding without plums,” said the 
widow, looking the very picture of despair. But her lamentations 
were cut short by the entrance of Little Jack: he had brought the 
flour, of course. 

“No, mammy,” said Jack, “I’ve got no flour at all; but there’s 

rits.” 
: “ Grits!” exclaimed the widow. ‘ Who wants grits?” But the 
case,.when opened, appeared even worse. “Grits, indeed! It’s a 
parcel of religious tracks !” 

“Tt a’n’t my fault,” said little Jack, blubbering, and again having 
recourse to the old nightcap for want of a handkerchief. “ It was 
Mrs. Stone’s. She said it was for spiritous food, and I thought she 
meant gruel, with rum in it.” 

“ Well, well,” said the widow, forgetting, mother-like, her own 
troubles in the grief of her little one. “Don’t cry. We shall, per- 
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haps, have a pudding yet—who knows? Susan, maybe, will have 
better luck.” 

As she spoke, Susan stepped into the room, and walking gravely 
up to the table, began to search under her frock. 

“Why, in Mercy’s name!” exclaimed the alarmed widow, “ what 
is the girl fumbling at! You surely have not brought the eggs in 
your pocket ?” 

‘“‘T havn’t brought the eggs in anything,” said Susan, still groping 
among her petticoats. 

“No! Then what have you brought ?” 

‘A receipt for a plum-pudding.” 

“ A receipt!” screamed the excited widow,—“a receipt! Why 
it’s the only thing I don’t want! I can write a receipt myself. Take 
a pound of suet, a pound of currants, a pound of plums—but how am 
I to take em? Where’s my materials!” 

“Here they are, mother,” shouted the well-known voice of ragged 
Peter, as he bounded into the room and threw a good-looking bundle 
on the table. ‘“ There’s the materials!” 

‘“‘ Then we're in luck after all!” said the widow nervously tugging 
at the knots of the old handkerchief, which suddenly gave way and 
allowed the materials to unfold themselves. 

“O Lord! O cri! O criminy!” ejaculated Peter, and Charley, and 
little Jack, the girls using similar interjections of their own. 

“ Hold me!” cried the widow, “lay hold of me or I shall run 
away. I’m going off my head—I'm half crazy—take ’em out of my 
sight!— A pair of old red plushes !” 

“{ thought,” whined Peter, “they was things from the pantry. 
But that comes of turning my back to the porter and exposing my 
rags. I wish, I do, that I was all front!” 

“'There’s Dick,” exclaimed Susan; “I hear his whistle in the 
distance. I wonder if he has got the saucepan!” 

“Qh, of course we shall have that,” said the widow with great 
bitterness : repeated disappointments had brought her to the mood 
for what she called arranging Providence.—‘“ Yes, we shall have the 
saucepan, no doubt, just because we’ve nothing to put in it.” She 
was wrong. In another minute Dick was standing amongst his 
brothers and sisters, but empty-handed. 

“Why, bless the boy! He hasn’t brought the saucepan after all !” 

“No,” said Dick,—“ nor even atin-pot. But Ive brought this,” 
and he chucked his present on the table. 

“ As I live!” cried the widow,—“ it’s an ivory totum !” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “It was given me by the young Brittons. 
They seemed to think as we had no pudding, we should like to divert 
our hungers.” 

“Divert a fool’s head!” cried the poor widow, throwing herself 
back in her chair, and laughing hysterically. “'The world’s gone 
mad!—the world’s gone mad, and every body is crazy! The more 
one wants anything, the more they give one something else —and the 
more one don’t want any thing, the more they force it upon you! 
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Here am I, going to make a plum-pudding—or rather wanting to 
make one—and what have I got towards it !” 

‘A lump of suet !” muttered Charley. 

“ Yes, that’s something,” said the widow. \ “ But what else—tell me. 
what else have I got towards my pudding? Why a square of yellow 
soap—a bundle of tracks—a written receipt —a pair of red plushes, 
—and a tetotum!” 

The circle of children, down-hearted as they were, could not forbear 
a titter at the idea of the comical pudding to be made of such in- 
gredients; but their mirth was speedily damped by the tears of their 
mother. 

“It’s all over,” she said, “and Christmas must go by without its 
pudding! What will come of it, Lord knows! Once break through a 
religious rule, and who knows the consequence? There was your 
poor father and me: every wedding-day in our lives, as sure as it 
came round, we made a point to have pickled streaky pork and pea- 
pudding, the same as at our nuptials; but one year somehow or 
another we missed—and in less than a week after he was called 
away.” 

“ And why, mammy,” asked little Jack, “why didn’t you die too, 
then ?” 

The widow, doubtless, would have answered this artless question ; 
but unfortunately she was seized with such a violent fit of coughing 
as almost took away her breath. At last she recovered, rather 
suddenly, and assumed the attitude of a listener. 

“Hush! there’s somebody tapping at the door.” 

The children immediately rushed to the latch, and let in a tall thin 
man, in black clothes and green spectacles, with an umbrella in one 
hand, and a red book in the other. A glance at the breast of his 
coat confirmed the widow’s worst fears; an inkhorn with a pen in it 
was dangling from one of the button-holes. 

“Tf it’s rates or taxes,” she said, “ you must seize at once—for I 
haven’t a farthing.” 

The man in black made no answer, but kept prying through his 
green glasses at the circle of young faces, and at length fixed upon 
Dick. 

“ Didn’t I see you, my lad, looking in at the window of a cook- 
shop ?” 

“Yes,” answered Dick, “ and you asked me about the family, and 
if we wasn’t in distress.” 

“Very good,” said the man in black. ‘“ And you replied that you 
were in very deep distress indeed.” 

“ Yes, for a sarcepan,” said Dick. 

“It was to boil our Christmas pudding in,” said the widow. “ But 

we haven't got one, sir, nor no hopes of one.” 

“Very good,” said the man in black. “I am a Perambulating 
Member of the District Benevolent Visitation Society, and am come 
to relieve your wants.” 

“You are very good, I’m sure,” said the widow, quite flustered by 
such moral plunges from hot to cold, and then to hot again. “As 
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you say, sir, I have seen better days,”—though how or when the 
gentleman said so was known only to herself. “ Yes, for twenty 
years I have been a householder, and up to this time have never 
missed celebrating my Christmas in a respectable way. And I do 
own it would go nigh to break my heart.” 

“ Very good, very good,” said the man in black, busily writing in 
the red book, from which he eventually tore out a leaf, that he folded 
up and presented to the widow. 

“‘There’s an order, ma’am, for what you want.” 

“ ‘The Lord in heaven bless you!” cried the widow, starting up 
from her chair, with a first impulse to throw herself on the good man’s 
neck; and a second one, to go down on her knees to him ; but which 
she checked just as the genuflection arrived at the proper point for a 
very profound curtsey. 

“ Oh, sir!—but I’m too full to speak. Yet, if the prayers of a 
widow and six fatherless children 7 

“ Very good, very good, very good,” said the man in black, waving 
off the six ragged, dirty, grateful, fatherless children, who wanted to 
hug and kiss him —and shuffling as fast as he could to the door, 
through which he bolted more like a detected swindler than a professed 
Samaritan. 

“ Well, that comes of trusting to Providence,” said the widow, quite 
forgetting a recent lapse, the least in the world, towards atheism. 
“ Come, children, sing ‘O be joyful,’ for we have got our pudding at 
last.” 

The children needed no further hint; but at once joined hands, 
and began dancing round the table, as if the grand object of their 
hopes had been already smoking in the middle — Dick whistling 
“ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife,” as loud and fast as he could 
rattle it, whilst the mother ecstatically beat time with her head and 
foot. At last they were all out of breath. 

“ There, that will do,” said the widow. ‘“ Now then, some of you put 
on your hats and bonnets to fetch the things ; for, of course, it’s an 
order on the baker and the grocer.” 

“It’s an order,” said Careful Susan, reading very deliberately the 
paper which she had taken from her mother’s passive hand, — “an 
order for six yards of flannel.” 

“ Flannin !” 

“Yes, flannel.” 

The widow snatched the paper; glanced at it; threw it from her ; 
and dropped into her chair; not as if for a temporary rest, but as 
though she would fain have sunk through the bottom of it, and right 
throtigh the floor, and down through the foundation of the house, and 
six foot of earth beneath, for a quiet grave. 

In a moment she had six comforters at her neck ; not woollen ones, 
but quite as warm and more affectionate, though their loving assi- 
duities were repelled. 

“Don’t hang on me—don’t! And don’t tell me to hope, for I 
won't ! I can’t be consoled! So don’t come nigh me —no, not even 
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if you see me fainting away —for I’m grown desperate, like an over 
driv beast, and don’t know what I may commit !” 

The panic-stricken children instinctively backed into a distant 
semicircle, and fixing their eyes on their parent, as if she had really 
been the enraged animal she had described, awaited in awful silence 
her next words. At last they came in a fierce harsh voice. 

** Wipe Jackey’s nose.” 

A. brother and sister on either hand of the little one immediately 
performed the desired office ; and then trembling waited the next 
command. 

“ Tear up that divilish paper!” 

Susan immediately picked up the unfortunate order, but as she 
hesitated, with her usual prudence, to destroy what was equivalent 
to six yards of flannel, Dirty Polly snatched the paper from her, and 
tore it up as small as she could mince it. 

“I have hoped as long as I could,” cried the widow, suddenly 
starting to her feet, “ but now I give up! When bad luck sets in 
that way, blow upon blow, it’s for good. We shall never prosper 
again — never, never, never! We're a ruined family, root and 
branch — and if it was not for the sin, I’d wish nothing better at 
this blessed moment than to have you all six tied round my waist, 
enjoying a Serpentine death !” 

At this horrible picture, which the speaker dramatised by fran- 
tically throwing up her arms, as at the fatal plunge, and then letting 
herself sink gradually, by a sort of curtsey, as if subsiding into the 
mud, the poor devoted children set up a general howl ; and then broke 
into a series of sobbings and ejaculations, only checked by the open- 
ing of the door and the entrance of another stranger. 

If the former visiter resembled a tax-gatherer, his successor hardly 
made a more favourable impression on the widow, from whom, had he 
asked the same question as the Baronet in the Poor Gentleman, “ Do 
I look like a bailiff?” he would probably have received the same 
answer — ‘I don’t know but you do.” He had no red book in his 
hand, and no inkhorn at his button-hole; but he carried a very for- 
midable bludgeon, and wore a very odd wig, and a very broad- 
brimmed hat, as much on one side as a yacht in a squall. Altogether 
there was such an air of disguise about him, that if not a bailiff, he 
was certainly, as the next best guess, a policeman in plain clothes. 

“‘T believe, ma’am,” said the stranger, “you have just had a visit 
from an agent of a Benevolent Society ?” 

“ Yes, and be hanged to him!” thought the widow ; “and perhaps 
youre another!” but she held her tongue. The stranger, therefore, 
repeated his question to Susan, as the eldest of the children, and was 
answered in the affirmative. 

“ T knew it,” said the stranger. ‘ And he asked if you were not in 
distress; and you said that you were, and he told you he was come to 
relieve it.” 

“Yes, with six yards ——” burst from several voices. 
“ Hush —hold your little tongues! I know it all— with an order 
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for six yards of flannel— wasn’t it so? Six yards of flannel for a 
Christmas pudding — ha! ha! ha!” 

The children would have laughed, too, but they were afraid. The 
stranger had suddenly turned into a conjurer, who knew their thoughts 
and wishes. 


“You are right, indeed, sir,” said the widow. “ He called himself 
by some hard name.” 

“ Yes, an ambulating member,” said the stranger, “ of the District 
Visitation. I know them well. Six yards of flannel —just like them. 
That’s their way. ‘There was poor Biddy Hourigan, an Irish Ca- 
tholic, ma’am — they visited her, too, and found her in deep distress, 
not about a pudding though, but because she had not a farthing in 
the world to get her husband out of purgatory. And how do you 
think, ma’am, they relieved a poor soul in purgatory? Why, with a 
bushel of coals !” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the widow ; adding, in the inailiaing 
of her heart, “ that perhaps it was in the winter ?” 

“No, ma’am, there’s no winter there,” said the stranger. ‘ But to 
business. You have seen better days.” 

The poor widow cast a piteous glance at the bare walls and any 
furniture of her humble dwelling. 

“You have been a housekeeper many years in this parish,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “and have been accustomed all your days toa 
plum-pudding at Christmas ; and you cannot bear to go without it — 
hush! not a word! —I know it all by sympathy. I like myself to 
keep up old customs — better, most of them, than the new ones.” 

“They are, indeed,” said the widow, shaking her head. “ But if 
it is not a liberty, may I ask, sir, if you belong to any Society your- 
self ?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” said the stranger. “In one sense, I do— 
namely, the Universal Society of Human Nature. But if you mean 
such as the District Visitation, I do not. I tread in their steps, it is 
true, but it is to do what they leave undone. Their ambulators serve 
me for pointers to find my birds.” 

“ And a noble sort of sporting, if ever there was one!” exclaimed 
the widow, with enthusiasm. “ It’s a thousand pities more rich 
people don’t take out licences, and follow the same game.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a thousand pities, ma’am,” said the stranger; “ and 
a thousand shames to boot. In this motley world of ours, some 
people have their happiness cut thick, and buttered on both sides ; 
and some have it thin, and no butter at all. As one of the former 
class, it’s my duty to bestow some of my greasy superfiuity on my 
poorer fellow-creatures. But what are all those heterogeneous articles 
on the table, neither eatables nor drinkables — have you been visited, 
ma’am, by half a dozen Societies ?” 

The widow, with the help of her family, related their adventures 
in search of a pudding, at the end of which the stranger laughed so 
long and immoderately, and choked, and got so black in the face, that 
the children shrieked in chorus for fear he should go to heaven before 
his time. But ready-made angel as he was, heaven spared him a 
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little longer by letting him come to; at which, however, instead of 
seeming overjoyed, he looked very grave, and shook his head, till 
the widow feared he had “ bust a vessel.” 

“Too bad,” he said, at last, “too bad of me to laugh at such dis- 
tress. I must make amends on the spot —and the best way will be 
to make you all, if I can, as merry as myself. There, ma’am”— and 
he placed in the widow’s hand a purse, through the green meshes of 
which she perceived the glitter of sovereigns, like gold fish among 
weeds. ‘“ Properly laid out, that money will purchase all the re- 
quisites for a Christmas plum-pudding, and some odd comforts and 
clothing besides. Hush —no words, I guess them all by sympathy ! 
Only a shake of the hand all round, and a kiss from the little one. 
There! Be good boys and girls! God bless you all! Good-by !” 

The children watched the exit of the generous stranger till the last 
bit of him had disappeared, and then, as if “drowned in a dream,” 
still continued gazing on the door. 

“ He was a real gentleman !” cried Dick. 

“ A saint! a saint!” exclaimed Mrs. Peck, “a real saint upon earth 
—and I took him for a bailiff! but no matter. He don’t know it, 
that’s one comfort; and if he did, such an angelical being would 
forgive it. But come, children, what are you all staring at? Why 
don’t you huzza now, as you did afore, and whistle, and take hands, 
and dance round the table? Vent yourselves how you like — only 


don’t quite pull the house down— for we’ve got a Christmas Pudding 
at last!” 


————— em 
-_———— 
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A LOUNGE IN THE LANDES. 


THE TOWN OF DAX. ITS ORIGIN. BOILING SPRINGS. DEZEIOUZ, THE 
BRIGAND OF THE LANDES. 


THE traveller who, leaving Bordeaux, proceeds southwards in the 
direction of the Lower Pyrenees, cannot fail to be struck by the 
singular change that takes place in the appearance of the country, 
within a few miles of the above-named city. The vine-clad slopes 
and plains of the department of the Gironde are replaced by immense 
tracts of sand, the sole vegetation of which consists in large forests 
of pine trees. Nota blade of grass varies the wearisome monotony 
of this sandy desert ; only, here and there, a few wild pinks rear their 
meagre stalks and pale rose-coloured flowers above the arid surface. 
Towns there are none; few villages, unless an occasional collection of 
hovels inhabited by basket-makers and wood-cutters may be deemed 
worthy of the name. The scanty inhabitants of the district stride 
about elevated on their tall stilts, and are compelled to make long and 
frequent journies to procure themselves the barest necessaries of life. 
It is only towards the southern and south-eastern limits of the exten- 
sive but thinly-populated department to which these Landes give 
their name, that the soil begins to change its nature, and produce 
something besides timber and turpentine ; the country assimilating 
itself, in some degree, to the fertile and beautiful district of the Lower 
Pyrenees. One of the first towns that are met with on emerging 
from the plains of sand is that of Dax, which contains about six 
thousand inhabitants, and is remarkable for three things —the beauty 
of its women, its mineral springs, and the curious old legend con- 
nected with its origin. 

The origin of Dax was as follows:— At some period of the 
Christian era, of which the exact date has unfortunately not been 
preserved, that very estimable saint, Vincent, had descended upon the 
earth, and was taking a stroll within a short distance of the place 
where Dax now stands, when he encountered a well-clad personage, 
of sinister aspect, whom he, with true saintly penetration, at once 
recognised as the great enemy of mankind — Sathanas, in propria 
persona. ‘The saint might probably have passed on, without deign- 
ing to notice so unseemly a companion, had not his attention been 
attracted by an object that the father of evil carried in his hand. 
This was a stone —no small pebble, nor even a paving stone, but a 
solid block of granite, full three feet in length, and of breadth and 
thickness proportionate. The saint asked him of the horns and tail 
whither he was betaking himself. 


“ Yonder,” was the reply of Satan, who pointed with his crooked 
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forefinger across some half dozen fields to a pleasant nook upon the 
banks of the river Adour. 

“* And what are you going to do with that stone ?” 

“To build a town,” answered the demon; “a town that shall be 
mine, dwelt in by my friends, and ruled by my ordinances.” 

“ All that will be,” replied the saint, “ stl plait a Dieu —if God 
pleases.” 

At the word Satan dropped the stone, and fled howling from the 
spot. ‘The mass of rock still lies where he left it, split in the middle 
by the fall, and goes by the name of the Pierre du Diable, or in 
patois, of the Perrelounque, or long stone. 

St. Vincent, it appears, was not too proud to take a hint, however 
objectionable the source whence it proceeded ; and, on viewing the 
spot that had been pointed out to him, he was obliged to confess that 
his Satanic majesty was not wanting in judgment, and that few sites 
could be better chosen for the erection. of a town than that sunny 
piece of land upon the banks of the Adour. At his suggestion, there- 
fore, a town was built; and it was doubtless only the founder’s 
modesty that prevented its receiving his name instead of the mono- 
syllable of small grace and obscure etymology by which it is actually 
distinguished. The saint contented himself with the principal street, 
which is still called after him; while St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Francis, 
and other equally celebrated persons, were induced to stand sponsors 
to the remaining streets and lanes composing the town of Dax. A 
town that was under such saintly patronage could scarcely fail to 
become a favourite resort of the pious: moreover, the climate was 
mild and agreeable, the neighbouring country fruitful and fair to look 
upon, and accordingly monks, nuns, and friars, “white spirits and 
black, blue spirits and grey,” of every order and degree, flocked 
thither; and at the present day there is scarcely a house of any size 
or antiquity in Dax that was not originally occupied by a religious 
community. 

It was doubtless owing to the prayers and pious exercises of all 
these brotherhoods and sisterhoods that Dax increased in wealth and 
importance, and in the comeliness of its inhabitants, and that it is now 
a flourishing town, noted as possessing the handsomest race of women 
in the whole province. What the Arlesiennes, who claim a direct 
descent from the Juno-like matrons of ancient Rome, are in Provence, 
the Dacoises are in Bearn and Gascony, tall, well-made, graceful crea- 
tures, with Italian symmetry of feature, and the large dark eyes of 
Spain. Their personal beauty, however, is in some measure counters 
balanced by a sad defect; they are most unconscionably stupid, and 
the unflattering proverb* that was originally made for the inhabitants 
of Champagne is not uncommonly applied to the women of Dax, and 
of the neighbouring district of the Marengin. 

The natural phenomena to be observed at Dax are in the highest 
degree curious, consisting of boiling springs, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur and other minerals, and of fountains of hot mud, some of which 


* Quatre-vingt dix-neuf moutons et un Champenois font cent bétes. 
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rise in the very centre of the river and are dangerous to bathers, who 
are warned by notices posted on the banks. More than once it has 
happened that strangers swimming in the Adour found themselves 
suddenly scalded and half suffocated by the boiling mud that rose 
around them, and from which they did not escape without consider- 
able difficulty and suffering. Baths of this mud prove highly bene- 
ficial in various diseases. The springs of boiling water are in the 
centre of the town, in the Place Pouyan; upon entering which one is 
surprised to find it filled with a steam, such as might proceed from 
fifty washerwomen’s coppers. ‘This steam arises from a pool some 
sixty yards square, which is kept full during the whole of the day by 
the hot sulphurous springs that bubble up, the superfluous water 
being let off by pipes. When evening comes, the flow grows gradu- 
ally weaker, until, at midnight, the basin is nearly empty. At three 
in the morning it begins to fill again, and at six is full; and so it con- 
tinues the year round, without its having been as yet possible to dis- 
cover the cause of this singular phenomenon. The water is of boiling 
heat, excellent for washing linen, but useless for all culinary purposes. 
It scalds the fingers that are dipped in it, but will not cook meat or 
vegetables, or even harden an egg. 

Until the beginning of the present century this large basin was 
uninclosed, save by the houses that surround it, some of which are so 
close to the water as to leave no room for a path in front of them. 
About that period, however, several suicides were committed by per- 
sons throwing themselves into the boiling pool ; and at last one beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen, under the influence of some violent sorrow, 
precipitated herself into the water at noon-day from the upper story 
of an adjacent house. It was impossible to save her, and it was only 
at night, when the springs receded, that her body was found, reduced 
almost to shreds by the action of the boiling element. ‘The horror 
caused by this incident was so great, that watchers were immediately 
stationed round the pool, to guard, as far as possible, against the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe; and as soon as permission could be 
obtained from the proper quarter, a strong iron railing, exceeding in 
height the neighbouring houses, was erected, and still remains around 
the spring. Several lions’ heads protrude themselves through this 
palisade, and supply the town’s people with the water. 

The wild country and extensive pine forests of the Landes have 
afforded shelter even within the last twenty years to bands of robbers 
and outlaws, living by depredations committed on the highway, and 
occasionally emerging from their barren retreats into more fertile dis- 
tricts, to plunder the dwelling of a farmer or country gentleman. 
The improved state of French roads, the increase of traflic and 
travelling, and the greater vigilance of the gendarmerie, have of late 
rendered these offences of rare occurrence; and the last band that 
made itself any thing like a reputation in the department was that of 
a certain Dezelouz, whose career was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination in the autumn of the year 1829. He was the son of re- 
spectable parents at Dax, and at the usual age was taken as a soldier 
by the conscription, but had not been more than two years with his 
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regiment when he was tried by a court-martial for striking a sergeant, 
and condemned to death. His sentence was commuted to ten years 
hard labour, with a bullet chained to his ankle. At the expiration of 
that time he was released, but he was of a violent and reckless cha- 
racter, and soon relapsed into crime. He was found poaching on the 
grounds of Baron d’Estival, a country gentleman residing near Dax, 
and only escaped being taken by shooting one of the keepers. This 
keeper was a foster-brother of the Baron’s, and the latter caused the 
most active researches to be made after the murderer; but Dezelouz, 
who knew the fate that awaited him if taken, fled into the Landes, 
got together a few bad characters, escaped convicts and others, and, 
by his activity and knowledge of the country, managed to elude 
pursuit for nearly two years, during which time several murders and 
innumerable robberies were laid to his charge. In addition to the 
difficulty of tracing him in a wild and thinly-peopled country, the 
long impunity enjoyed by Dezelouz was attributable to his treatment 
of the peasantry. He had sufficient judgment to abstain from molest- 
ing them, and was even known on more than one occasion to give 
alms and assistance to the poorer amongst them. They had con- 
sequently small inducement to betray him, or to contribute in any 
way to his apprehension. 

On a summer night of the year 1829, five or six persons were 
assembled round a table in the Café Herbet, upon what was formerly 
the rampart, but is now the favourite public walk at Dax. The day 
had been sultry, and at sunset the Dacois had flocked to the pro- 
menade to enjoy the cool evening breeze, and listen to the band of a 
marching regiment that had halted for the night in the town. The 
music had ceased, and the promenade was in great measure deserted 
in favour of the various cafés, inside and in front of which numerous 
groups were seated refreshing themselves, and inhaling the perfumes 
that the night wind brought over from the fields and gardens sur- 
rounding the town. A few officers were still strolling up and down, 
their epaulets glancing as they passed beneath the lamps that were 
sparingly distributed over the rampart, while. here and there, under 
the rows of plane trees, groups of peasants and artisans were col- 
lected, reposing from the fatigues of the day, or singing some of the 
popular verses of Jasmin, the barber-poet of Gascony.* 


* The town of Agen, situated between Bordeaux and Toulvuuse, in what was 
formerly the province of Gascony, reckons among its inhabitants a poet greatly 
esteemed in France, although, owing to the language in which he writes, he is not 
likely to become much known out of that country. He is a barber, of the name of 
Jasmin, who, while diligently plying comb and razor, has found leisure to cultivate 
the muse, and produce a number of poems in Gascon French that are remarkable 
for their beauty and feeling. He has been frequently urged to abandon his trade, 
and take up his residence in Paris, but he prefers his present humble mode of life, 
under the sunny sky of his native province, to the struggles and perhaps heart- 
burnings he would have to encounter in the capital. His verses to Monsieur 
Dumont, of the French Academy, whose fellow-townsman he is, in reply to an 
invitation of this nature, might rank with some of Burns’s for their arch simplicity of 
style. About three years ago he paid a visit to Paris, where he was féted on all 
hands, and had interviews with the king and royal family, who made him some 
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The party assembled in the Café Herbet consisted of three or four 
Dax merchants, of Baron d’Estival, and another country gentleman of 
the vicinity. Their conversation ran upon a robbery recently com- 
mitted by the notorious Dezelouz ; and D’Estival expressed himself in 
terms of strong indignation concerning the inefficiency of a police 
that could not succeed in putting a stop to the crimes of that bandit 
and his companions. : 

“Ts it possible,” he exclaimed, “that in a country where armies of 
gendarmes and police agents are maintained at the public expense, a 
villain like this Dezelouz should be allowed to prey upon the com- 
munity, to break into our houses, and render our highways unsafe? 
But I forget, the police is far more occupied in prying into the affairs 
of peaceable citizens, than in capturing criminals or preserving the 
public security.” 

Monsieur d’Estival had served in his youth under Napoleon, and 
had the reputation of not being particularly well affected: to the ex- 
isting order of things. No one present thought it advisable to reply 
to his observation, or to say any thing that might be construed into 
acquiescence in his opinions. There was a short pause, which D’Estival 
was the first to break. 

“I have already,” said he, “ proposed to some of my neighbours to 
join with me in hunting down this bandit, but they appear little dis- 
posed to fag their horses, and expose themselves in an enterprise of 
the sort. It would be an excellent lesson for the police if a hand- 
ful of volunteers were to succeed in what all the gendarmes of the 
department have been unable to effect. I am not rich, but I would 
willingly give a hundred Louis to the man who would put me in the 
way of capturing Dezelouz. Nay, I would give that sum merely to 
be placed for one instant face to face with the murderer of my poor 
foster-brother.” 

“The reward is a large one, Monsieur d’Estival, and might tempt 
many,” said a man sitting at a table near that occupied by the Baron 
and his party, and who had overheard their conversation. 

“It should nevertheless be paid,” said D’Estival, “ without a 
denier’s abatement, to him who would bring me within pistol shot of 
the ruffian.” 

The person to whom the Baron addressed this assurance was a man 
of about thirty-five years of age, who, to judge from his garb, might 
be a farmer or one of the richer class of peasants. There was 


handsome presents. An attempt was made by his friends to procure him the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, but it was unsuccessful, his occupation, as it 
was reported at the time, being deemed an obstacle. In these days, however, when 
the Etoile des Braves is so lavishly bestowed, and nearly every fourth Frenchman, 
with a deceht coat on his back, sports a red riband in its button-hole, it would 
scarcely be unreasonable to suppose, that amongst the multitude of decorated, there 
are some barbers—or worse. Instead of the cross, Jasmin received a pension of a 
thousand frances a year. During his stay in Paris he was the lion of soirées and 
public dinners, the courted and sought after of literary societies. But all this 
homage was insufficient to turn his head; and after two or three weeks, low coiffur 
Jasmin returned contentedly to his soap-box. 
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nothing, however, of peasant-like heaviness in his features, which 
were thin and sharp, his eyes were quick and shifting in their 
expression, while his compressed lips, and the lines around his mouth, 
indicated a firm and resolute character. He wore a small black 
moustache that contrasted with the colour of his hair, which was of a 
reddish hue, and in conformity with the custom of the peasants of the 
province was allowed to hang in long tangled locks over the collar of 
his jacket. A broad-leafed felt hat covered his head. 

“ A hundred Louis dor!” said the man musingly: “it would be 
worth trying for.” 

“It should be punctually paid,” said the Baron, gazing with some 
curiosity at his interlocutor, who, while speaking, had risen from his 
seat and changed his position so as to bring himself between D’Estival 
and the open door of the café—‘“ punctually and exactly paid.” 

“T will claim it within the month,” said the man, raising his hand 
to his head and by a sudden jerk removing at once the hat and tawny 
wig that he wore. Baron d’Estival, Jerome Dezelouz wishes you a 
good evening.” 

The next instant the daring bandit had sprung out of the café, 
across the rampart, and thrown himself off the latter, a height of 
some twelve or fifteen feet, into the field below. Almost before the 
Baron and his companions had sufficiently recovered from their asto- 
nishment to give the alarm, he was seen to plunge into the wood 
called the Braou, which extends close up to that side of Dax, and 
stretches away for a considerable distance along the banks of the 
river. Had there been a whole regiment formed up and in readiness 
to commence an immediate pursuit, his escape would still have been 
almost certain, favoured as he was by the darkness and by his know- 
ledge of the intricacies of the forest and adjacent country. 

The following day nothing was talked of at Dax but this new feat 
of Dezelouz. Many persons were of opinion that in conformity with 
his promise he would pay Monsieur d’Estival a visit before the month 
was out, and claim the reward which he had gained according to the 
letter, although not according to the spirit of the Baron’s words ; and 
as he was not likely to make such a visit unaccompanied by the means 
of enforcing his demand, the Baron was advised by his friends to 
apply to the authorities and have two or three gendarmes quartered 
in his house, or at any rate to augment the number of his servants, 
look to his arms, and be upon his guard. D’Estival did not think it 
necessary to comply with all these recommendations. His house was 
one of those old-fashioned chateaux of which a few still exist in 
France, and of sufficient strength, as he thought, to stand any siege 
that Dezelouz and his band could lay to it. It was a stone building 
forming three sides of a square, the fourth side being closed by a lofty 
iron paling of great strength and with chevaux-de-frise of formidable 
aspect at the top. This paling had been substituted by the Baron’s 
father for a massive wall that formerly stood there, but which had 
been dilapidated during the struggles of the Revolution. Although 
less efficient as a defence than the stone parapet it replaced, it was in 


other respects a great improvement, inasmuch as it did not preclude 
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the view from the lower windows of the chateau of the beautifully- 
wooded park that surrounded the mansion. On the outer side of the 
building there were no windows upon the ground-floor, and those of 
the first story, which were at an elevation of nearly twenty feet from 
the ground, were guarded by strong iron bars that gave the house, 
when viewed from behind, rather a prison-like appearance. 

Confident, then, in the defences of his dwelling, Monsieur d’Estival 
took few unusual precautions. He was a widower, and his .establish- 
ment consisted of himself and his two children, boys of nine and ten 
years of age, a couple of female servants and two men, one of whom 
was his valet de chambre, while the other looked after the Baron’s 
horse, worked in the garden, and went on messages into the town. 
The garde chasse, who inhabited a cottage situated at the further 
extremity of the park, was desired to keep a good look out, and inform 
his master immediately should he perceive any suspicious-looking 
persons prowling near the house or grounds. In addition to this pre- 
caution, the Baron looked to his fire-arms, saw that they were in ser- 
viceable order, and directed his servants to be particular in making 
fast the house-door and the gate of the court every evening before 
dusk. ‘These measures taken, he considered he had done all that was 
needful for his security and that of his household. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the daring apparition of Dezelouz 
at the Café Herbet. ‘The circumstance had ceased to be matter of 
conversation, and even those who had most warned the Baron to 
expect an attack were beginning to think he would remain unmo- 
lested, when one evening Monsieur d’Estival had occasion to send 
Cadet, his groom, into Dax to fetch some letters. The man was 
detained longer than he had expected to be, and eleven o’clock was 
chiming out from the church clocks as he left the town to return 
home. The night was dark, and with the exploits of Dezelouz 
fresh in his memory, the groom walked hastily along, cursing the 
chance that had kept him out so late, and sincerely wishing himself in 
his own stable rather than in the solitary lanes which he had to pass 
through before reaching it. He was within a quarter of a mile of 
the chateau when, on passing a thicket that bordered the road, he was. 
suddenly seized from behind, and before he had time to utter a cry, 
he was stretched upon the ground with a violence that almost drove the 
breath out of his body. ‘The next instant a man’s knee was upon his 
breast and a hard hand clutched his throat. 

“ You are Monsieur d’Estival’s servant ?” said his assailant, in a 
low stern voice. 

The poor fellow uttered an affirmative as well as the compressed 
state of his windpipe would allow him. 

“ You are going home?” continued the man, relaxing his grasp a 
little. 

“ T am so, with a message.” 

“ Silence! Listen to me, and obey my orders. You have with 
you a key of the court gate—that I know. Upon entering you will 
leave the gate open. After delivering your message, watch your op- 
portunity to unfasten the house door, so that it can be opened from 
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without. Do you know me?” continued the man, after a moment’s 
pause, during which he seemed to be considering whether he had other 
directions to give. 

“‘ No,” replied the terrified servant. 

“ Dezelouz!” said the bandit, in a tone that, in conjunction with 
that dreaded name, caused the groom to tremble under the knee of his 
oppressor. 

“Swear by the blessed Virgin,” resumed Dezelouz, “to do my 
bidding, and observe your oath truly, or per lou gran nom de Diou,” 
added he, in the energetic patois of the province, “ before the week is 
out you are a dead man.” 

The unlucky groom took the oath required of him: the bandit re- 
moved his knee from his breast, and assisted him to rise. 

“ Let the service required of you be well performed,” said Dezelouz, 
“and you may depend on a large reward. Fail in it, and, wherever 
you hide, my vengeance shall reach you.” 

The next instant he had disappeared amongst the trees. 

In grievous trepidation did the unfortunate Cadet accomplish the 
remainder of his walk. He was a simple sort of peasant, and Dezelouz 
had enlisted in his service the two strongest feelings of his nature, 
fear and superstition. He had sworn by the Virgin, and his life was 
forfeited if he failed. Nevertheless, the remembrance of much kind- 
ness received from his master made him unwilling to accomplish the 
treachery required of him; and it would be hard to say how his inde- 
cision might have terminated had he not, when within the park, cast 
a glance behind him and distinguished, as he thought, by the faint 
light of the stars, a figure dogging his steps. ‘This was too much for 
the nerves of Cadet, causing him, as it did, to foresee the possibility 
of punishment immediately following the non-execution of the orders 
he had received. After passing through the gate, therefore, he allowed 
it to swing heavily to, but did not lock it. ‘The heavy oaken door of 
the house was epened to him by the valet, who again carefully locked 
and barred it. 

Cadet, although not particularly brave, and a good deal embarrassed 
by the oath he had taken, was not without a share of Gascon astute- 
ness; and it occurred to him, as he mounted the stairs, that although 
he had sworn to leave the doors open, he had not sworn to keep his 
master in ignorance of his so doing. Upon finding himself in presence 
of the Baron, he related to him, as laconically as his terror and confu- 
sion would allow, the adventure he had had upon the road, and the pro- 
mise extorted from him by Dezelouz. 

“‘ Have you obeyed his orders ?” inquired Monsieur d’Estival, when 
his servant had done speaking. ‘“ Have you left the doors open?” 

“ The gate is open,” repliet Cadet; “the house-door I was to watch 
an opportunity of opening.” 

“ You shall do so,” said the Baron, coolly; “ but first desire Dubois 
to put lights in the picture gallery, and send the women here. Fetch 
me a coil of rope that you will find with the fishing nets. And quick, 
there is no time to lose.” 


Cadet left the room, up and down which the Baron paced two or 
pr 4 
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three times, apparently musing on what he had to do. The most na- 
tural course to adopt, under such circumstances, would have been to 
have kept the doors firmly barricaded, and trust to their strength as a 
defence against the robbers, while a few shots fired from the windows 
might have assisted to repel them, or, at any rate, would have alarmed 
the neighbourhood and brought assistance. But Monsieur d’Estival 
was a man of great courage and coolness ; and not content with merely 
protecting his dwelling from the expected attack, he had formed a plan 
by which he thought it probable he might bring about the capture or 
extermination of Dezelouz and his band. Hurrying to the chamber in 
which his two children were sleeping, he awoke them, and bid them 
dress immediately. The astonished children obeyed, and accompanied 
their father to his sitting-room, in which the servants were by this 
time assembled. ‘The Baron desired them to follow him, and, taking 
up a candle, led the way to the room that went by the name of the 
picture gallery. 

This was an apartment upon the second floor, that had long been 
used solely for the purpose which its name indicated, but of late years 
had been converted into a sort of state chamber, reserved for any 
guests of unusual importance who might honour the chateau with their 
presence. A few pictures, the size of life, representing hooped and 
farthingaled dames, mailed knights, and ermined magistrates of the 
house of D’Estival, still decorated the walls ; and a spacious bed of 
Spanish mahogany, with old-fashioned brocade hangings, stood upon 
one side of the apartment, the windows of which looked out to the 
back of the chateau. <A pair of deer’s antlers, the tusks of a wild boar 
of unusual size, and some other trophies of the chase, were suspended 
above the lofty mantel-piece, and in a corner was placed a carved and 
inlaid cabinet, in which the Baron was accustomed to keep his fowling 
pieces, powder-horns, and other shooting apparatus. 

When Monsieur d’Estival had collected his children and domestics 
in this apartment, he turned to his groom and ordered him to go down 
stairs and open the door of the house. Cadet stared, but obeyed the 
command in silence. While he was gone the Baron closed the room 
door and drew a bolt, but upon hearing Cadet re-ascending the stairs 
alone, he re-opened it and admitted him. He then locked and barred 
the door, which was of considerable thickness, with strong hinges and 
numerous fastenings on the inner side, and drew two or three heavy 
pieces of furniture against it as an additional security for its not being 
forced open. ‘This done, he carefully masked the lights, opened one 
of the windows, and looked out. All was quiet without, nothing ap- 
peared to be stirring amongst the trees and bushes that grew close up 
to the walls of the chateau; but the night was dark, and it was im- 
possible to see to any distance. 

“ Cadet,” said the Baron, who was occupied making a noose at one 
end of a long rope. 

1e groom approached his master, who spoke a few words to him 
in a low tone, and then hung the cord out of the window. Cadet got 
upon the window-sill, and passing his legs through the noose, seated 
himself upon it, grasping the rope above his head with both hands, 
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while Monsieur d’Estival and his valet Dubois, an old soldier, who 
had been long in his service, lowered away gradually till the cessation 
of the strain warned them that the groom had reached the ground. 
The rope was then drawn in, the window closed, the lights were un- 
masked for a minute or two, and then finally extinguished, and all was 
silence and darkness in the apartment. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after the completion of these ar- 
rangements, various sounds became audible, proceeding from the lower 
floor of the chateau. Doors were slammed, heavy footsteps were heard 
upon the stairs and in the corridors, and at times a crashing noise 
announced that Dezelouz and his band were at work, breaking open 
drawers and furniture in search of booty. Owing, however, to the 
size of the house, and its irregular internal arrangement, it was some 
time before any of the intruders discovered the room in which Monsieur 
d’Estival had barricaded himself. At last a party, that was roaming 
through the passages and corridors in search of the inmates, whom 
they were surprised not to meet with, tried the door of the picture 
gallery, which resisted their efforts to open it. With horrible curses 
and imprecations they summoned the Baron to admit them; but no 
answer was returned to their menaces. ‘They threw themselves vio- 
lently against the door, and struck furious blows upon it with the butts 
of their guns, but all was in vain, until it occurred to some of their 
number to fetch a heavy. marble statue from its pedestal in another 
room, and use it as a battering ram. Poised upon the muscular arms 
of half-a-dozen,men, the mass of stone was brought in violent contact 
with the door, causing the oaken panels to crack, and the fastenings 
to yield. After a few blows the barrier gave way entirely, and eight 
or ten men, headed by Dezelouz in person, rushed into the room. 
Not a living creature was there. The apartment was entirely 
unoccupied. 

Unable to account for the disappearance of the Baron and his family, 
whom they had made sure of finding in this room, the brigands in- 
stituted a minute search for the fugitives. It appeared impossible that 
the latter should have left the apartment. ‘The windows were shut 
and fastened, and there was no other mode of egress than the door, 
which had just been broken open. The bed, and every article of 
furniture that could by possibility afford concealment, were being 
closely examined, when, in the midst of their investigation, the robbers 
were startled by a shot fired in front of the house. They paused and 
listened. Another, and a third report from the sentries at the gate, 
and then the clatter of horses’ feet were heard, as a strong detachment 
of gendarmes galloped into the court of the chateau. At the same 
moment the house-door was hastily shut and barred by one of the 
robbers who was guarding it. 

The first impulse of Dezelouz and his followers, upon finding them- 
selves thus surprized, was to rush to the back windows of the chateau. 
But even had they been disposed to risk a leap of five and twenty feet, 
they would have fallen upon the sabres of a piquet of gendarmes that 
was patrolling in rear of the house. They were fairly caught in a 
trap; and gaining courage from the desperate position in which they 
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found themselves, they resolved to make an effort to cut their way 
through their enemies. Headed by Dezelouz and his lieutenant, a 
swarthy and gigantic Pyrenean, who went by the name of Lou Negre, 
or the black, they charged out of the chateau and made a furious attack 
upon the gendarmes. 

Searcely had the last of the banditti vacated the picture gallery, 
when one of the large family portraits swung aside and disclosed the 
entrance of a small room, or rather closet, that had probably served, 
in times of civil war and revolution, for the concealment of persons 
and property. Monsieur d’Estival and his valet stepped out, each with 
a gun in his hand, and after restoring the picture to its former position, 
descended cautiously to the lower part of the chateau. A desperate 
fight was going on in the court-yard, of which the side nearest the house 
was occupied by Dezelouz and his band. It was impossible for the 
Baron and his servant to join their rescuers, but they stationed them- 
selves at a window and opened fire upon the robbers. ‘The latter, 
finding themselves thus assailed in front and rear, fought with less 
confidence ; moreover, the discipline and skill in arms of the soldiers 
began to prevail over the desperation and superior numbers of the 
brigands. Many of the latter were shot and cut down, others made 
prisoners, and at last only Dezelouz, Lou Negre, and three others re- 
mained, standing back to back upon the door steps, and defending 
themselves with unabated courage. Half-a-dozen gendarmes pressed 
forward to seize them; but the robbers fought with such fury that, 
although one of them fell, their assailants were for a moment repulsed. 
Before another attack could be made, Dezelouz spoke a word or two 
to his companions, and the four brigands darted through the door of 
the chateau and secured it behind them. 

The comparative stillness that now reigned without the house en- 
abled the gendarmes to hear the noise and scuffle of the violent struggle 
that had commenced within it. Only one shot was fired, but there 
was a trampling of feet, a clashing of steel, and the sound of heavy 
blows. When the soldiers succeeded in forcing an entrance, nearly 
the first objects they encountered were the dead bodies of Monsieur 
d’Estival, his servant, and two of the robbers, lying bathed in their 
blood at the foot of the staircase. Dezelouz and his lieutenant had 
thrown away their arms, and were seated upon a stair with the calm- 
ness of desperate men who knew that they had forfeited all hope of 
mercy, and lost every chance of escape. ‘They offered their wrists to 
the handcuffs, and were led prisoners into the town. 

The last capital punishment that took place at Dax was that of 
Dezelouz and Lou Negre, who were executed on the Place Sainte 
Marguerite upon St. Vincent’s day, the lst of September, 1829. ‘The 
guillotine was shortly afterwards removed to Mont de Marsan, the 
chief town of the department of the Landes. 
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THE LARK AND THE ROOK. 


A FABLE. 








“Lo! hear the gentle lark !”’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


ONCE on a time—no matter where — 

A Lark took such a fancy to the air, 

That though he often gaz’d beneath, 

Watching the breezy down, or heath, 

Yet very, very seldom he was found 
To perch upon the ground. 


Hour after hour, 
Through ev’ry change of weather hard or soft, 
Through sun and shade, and wind and show’r, 
Still fluttering aloft ; 
In silence now, and now in song, 
Up, up in cloudland all day long, 
On weary wing, yet with unceasing flight, 
Like to those Birds of Paradise, so rare, 
Fabled to live, and love, and feed in air, 
But never to alight. 


It caus’d, of course, much speculation 
Among the feather’d generation ; 
Who tried to guess the riddle that was in it— 
The robin puzzled at it, and the wren, 

The swallows, cock and hen, 

The wagtail, and the linnet, 
The yellowhammer, and the finch as well— 
The sparrow ask’d the tit, -who couldn’t tell, 
The jay, the pie—but all were in the dark, 
Till out of patience with the common doubt, 
The Rook at last resolv’d to worm it out, 
And thus accosted the mysterious Lark :— 


“ Friend, prithee, tell me why 
You keep this constant hovering so high, 
As if you had some castle in the air, 
That you are always poising there, 

A speck against the sky — 
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Neglectful of each old familiar feature 

Of Earth that nurs’d you in your callow state — 
You think you're only soaring at heaven’s gate, 
Whereas you're flying in the face of Nature!” 


“ Friend,” said the Lark, with melancholy tone, 

And in each little eye a dewdrop shone, 
** No creature of my kind was ever fonder 

Of that dear spot of earth 

Which gave it birth— 
And I was nestled in the furrow yonder ! 
Sweet is the twinkle of the dewy heath, 
And sweet that thymy down I watch beneath, 
Saluted often with a loving sonnet ; 
But Men, vile Men, have spread so thick a scurf 
Of dirt and infamy about the Turf, 

I do not like to settle on it!” 


MORAL. 
Alas! how Nobles of another race 
Appointed to the bright and lofty way, 
Too willingly descend to haunt a place 


Polluted by the deeds of Birds of Prey! 


RANK AND FILE. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER’S TALE. 


Towarps the latter end of last autumn, I was on my way to visit a 
friend, who having recently purchased an estate in Wurtemburg, had 
offered me a few days’ shooting over his well-stocked preserves. 

I threw a hasty glance at my fellow-travellers, as 1 took my place 
in the eil-wagen that runs between Heidelberg and Stutgard. They 
seemed to be chiefly bagmen returning from the fair at Frankfort, 
and taking it for granted that their conversation would not be very 
amusing to me, I struck a light and consoled myself with a cigar. 
‘“* Permettez,” said my opposite neighbour, stretching out his hand for 
the burning tinder. I gave it, making at the same time, some trifling 
observation in French. 

“ Comment, monsieur parle Frangais ?” he exclaimed, hastily clos- 
ing a book he had been reading ; then without waiting for an answer 
he continued, “I see you are no German—an Englishman, I sup- 
pose ? travelling for pleasure of course ?— have ‘you been long in this 
country ?” 

As soon as he had talked himself out of breath, I informed him 
that I was on my way to visit a friend whose chateau was near 
Stutgard. 

‘“‘ Vraiment !” was the reply. “To Count Grafenberg’s, no doubt ? 
I am going there too—what a fortunate rencontre. I know Grafen- 
berg very well. Perhaps you have heard him mention me? my 
name is Grécour.” He held out a card on which was a viscount’s 
coronet engraved in gold, and the name of “ Grécour de St. Ouen” 
underneath. Making my bow to the coronet, I expressed my plea- 
sure that we were to be companions; a compliment he returned with 
an ease and fluency that quite put my plain English civility to the 
blush. He then went on talking so much about himself, his family, 
fortune, and prospects, that when he wound up with the information 
that he was intended for a diplomatist, I could not help thinking that 
discretion, a very necessary quality for that character, was entirely 
wanting. . 

After some hours’ travelling, we stopped to dine. On entering the 
wirthshaus we found a guest already seated at the table, who was 
staying the impatience of his stomach with large lumps of bread. He 
was a fine-looking man, about forty years of age, with well-formed 
features, small eyes of a greyish blue, and a pair of the most formi- 
dable mustachios I ever saw : they were sandy-coloured, very thick, 
and being twisted into two straight lines, stood out at least three 
inches on each side of his mouth. He was the object of unceasing 
attention to our host, who served him first at table, and addressing 
him as “ Herr Baron,” asked him many questions; among others, 
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whether he expected good sport; to all which a very dignified “Ja 
wohl,” was the only answer. 

“A regular German,” said the Frenchman to me; and then ad- 
dressing himself with a great show of politeness to the stranger, who 
at that moment turned his head our way, “ Monsieur est chasseur ?” 
he asked. 

His inquiry was acknowledged by a nod and a growl, that might 
have been meant for “ Ja wohl.” 

** He does not understand French,” said Grécour: “he is probably 
a Prussian. The Prussians, mon cher, hate us to that degree, that 
they will not even suffer their children to learn our language.” In 
this way he went on till the postilion’s horn warned us it was time 
to depart. We now found that the “ Herr Baron” was to be our 
companion; and after some time spent by his servant in enveloping 
him in numerous wraps, we started, he smoking, and the Frenchman’s 
tongue keeping pace with the horses. 

“ By the by, I have not asked you whether you know Grafenberg’ ~ 
sister ?” said he. ‘ Mademoiselle Albertine is pretty, and has more 
vivacity than her countrywomen in general. I am told, too, that she 
has a good fortune. Poor thing, I pity her and the countess shut up 
three parts of the year in that dull chateau, though I must own Gra- 
fenberg is more like a Frenchman than any German I ever saw.’ 

“ Do you think,” said I, “that it is impossible for a woman to be 
happy with any but a French husband ?” 

* Ah! I know you English dispute that point. Well, it would not 
be civil to deny your pretensions to the favour of the fair sex ; though 
last year in Florence you should have seen how I put your poor 
John Bulls en derotite—but to return to Mademoiselle Albertine: I 
am rather curious to see how she will receive me—we were great 
friends last winter in Frankfort, and Ouf! what a smoke!”. 

A violent cough interrupted him. Our fellow-traveller had “ blown 
a cloud” that filled the whole vehicle, watching the Frenchman and 
me all the time out of the corner of his cunning grey eye. Between 
whiles he amused himself with collecting an immense volume of smoke ' 
in his mouth, which, pursing up his lips, he forced out in rings of 
different sizes; his great aim being to make the smaller ones pass 
through the larger. Grécour looked on this manceuvre with great 
contempt. 

“ There’s an amusement for a rational being,” said he. ‘ What an 
animal for a woman to be tied to!” 

At length we reached the village, where quitting the diligence it 
was necessary to procure some sort of conveyance to take us to 
Engelstein (Grafenberg’s chateau). To my surprise I found that 
while I was collecting my luggage, the Baron’s servant had taken the 
opportunity of engaging the only vehicle the place possessed. Luckily 
it came out that he also was bound for Engelstein, so I mustered up 
courage, and in my best German asked permission to accompany 
him. “Ja wohl,” was of course the answer, but given in rather a 
more gracious manner than usual. 

Our carriage, a Berner wagen, was made of wicker-work, and 
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looked very much like a washing basket on wheels; a wooden seat 
slung on leathers was occupied by the Baron and his servant, so we 
took our places behind on a sack well filled with straw. Thus we 
set off, drawn by a cart horse with a sweeping mane and tail. After 
an hour’s jolting along a cross road, we arrived at the foot of a steep 
hill, and I seized the opportunity of getting out to walk to the village, 
close to which the chateau was situated. If a picturesque-situation 
could give beauty, this little hamlet would be one of the prettiest 
spots in the world. It lay half-way up a steep ascent: behind it hills 
swelled into mountains covered with pine forests, the last ridge of 
which looked like a dark fringe against the clear blue sky; but 
instead of neat cottages, a German village is generally composed of 
diminutive stone houses —blank, uninteresting, and without the 
smallest pretensions to taste. As this one did not differ in any 
respect from others I had seen, I was hurrying through it, when my 
attention was attracted by a chapel that stood on a piece of ground 
skirting the village. There was nothing remarkable in the architec- 
ture ; but its blackened walls, half overgrown with ivy, bespoke it of 
great antiquity, and I turned out of my way to inspect it more 
closely. 

A number of children were playing near it, and as I approached, 
an old man made his way out from amongst them, and accosted me. 
Although probably sixty years of age, his firm step and upright car- 
riage marked the old soldier, and his large blue eyes had an expression 
of mildness, that prepossessed me strongly in his favour. I found he 
had the care of the chapel, and willingly accepted his offer of showing 
it. It had been erected, he told me, by one of the Engelstein family, 
who bound himself to dedicate a chapel to his patron St. Wolfgang, 
provided, as I understood the story, the saint would help him out of 
some dilemma into which his own misconduct had brought him. In 
the centre of a painted window of extraordinary depth and brilliancy 
of colouring, the donor was represented on his knees in the act of 
making his vow, and St. Wolfgang above, listening with great atten- 
tion to the conditions offered him. ‘The side compartments were 
filled with likenesses of several of the counts of Engelstein, in dresses 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ‘The walls were completely 
covered with shields bearing the arms of various members of the same 
noble family, with the dates of their deaths. One of these particu- 
larly excited my curiosity:.it bore the date 1660, and was hung 
upside down. My cicerone informed me that this reversed coat of 
arms belonged to the last of the Engelsteins, and denoted that the 
family had at that time become extinct. He was proceeding to relate 
some traditional anecdotes of the original owners of the property, 
now in possessien of Count Grafenberg, when the children, becoming 
impatient at the absence of their friend, broke in upon us and began 
romping in the chapel. While he endeavoured to restore order, I 
recollected that my absence would appear strange to those who were 
expecting me; and promising to visit him again, I took, by his advice, 
a short cut through the forest, and arrived at the chateau just as the 
carriage with Grécour and the Baron came jolting into sight. 
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From the relics I had just seen of the lords of Engelstein, I had 
expected to find Grafenberg’s abode a castellated building with 
towers and turrets. It turned out a modern dwelling; a century and 
a half old, it is true, but stilla mere infant compared to the older 
castle, the ruins of which frowned from a crag above. It was in fact 
a hunting seat; a long low building flanked at the four corners with 
small round towers. A ponderous oak door, surmounted with the 
arms of the last owners carved in stone, and above them a stag’s 
head with enormous antlers, admitted us to a spacious hall hung with 
rifles, hunting horns, and other accessories of the chase. The walls 
presented the appearance of a forest of horns: they were covered 
with antlers of all dimensions, from the spreading branches of the 
stately sechszehner to the horns of the more unpretending roebuck. 
These were fixed to small shields, on which were recorded the weight 
of the deer, date of his death, and the name of the fortunate marks- 
man. Some of them were more than a hundred and fifty years old ; 
and I observed several under which the difficulty of the chase, or the 
extraordinary size of the animal, was recorded in verse. 

We were received with open arms by Grafenberg, who presented 
me to his wife and sister. ‘The latter was a pretty lively brunette, 
and I fancied the viseomte seemed a little disappointed at her recep- 
tion of him ; for though she held out her hand with great frankness, 
the welcome she gave our fellow-traveller was at least as friendly. 
He was now introduced to us as the Baron von Seldeneck. He had 
been intimate in the family for several years, and I observed that 
every individual of it, men, women, children, down to the very dogs, 
seemed to hail his arrival with pleasure. Grafenberg informed me, 
with great glee, that he had arranged several hunting parties, which 
were to take place during our stay, and on the morrow we were to 
commence with a badger hunt. 

A substantial supper was served in the hall, and our party was 


increased by several of the neighbouring gentlemen, who were invited 


to do honour, to our arrival. A carouse followed, that seemed to 
make it doubtful whether we should all be in a condition to rise next 
morning at the early hour fixed for our excursion. Our healths were 
drank in Hockheimer, Liebfrawmilch, Johanisberg, &c. &c., and 
when pretty well half seas over, the whole party broke into a stormy 
chorus in praise of hunting. 

Either the last night’s excess, or the force of habit, made me rise 
later than I intended next morning, and on descending, I found the 
breakfast room deserted. Grafenberg was gone to the place of ren- 
dezvous, leaving a message for me to follow. Snatching a hasty 
meal I prepared to set off, when Grécour entered the room. I found 
he was in the same case as myself, and glancing at bis dress, easily 
divined the reason. To say nothing of his having tightened his 
waist into the likeness of that of a wasp, he wore a black velvet 
jockey cap, which contrasted ludicrously enough with his closely 
cropped hair, in the last Parisian fashion, and his ample beard a la 
Henri quatre. A broad gold band was slung over his shoulder, to 
which hung a couteau de chasse; and his tightly-strapped overalls 
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and thin boots were certainly fit for any thing rather than a badger 
hunt. 

We had not gone far, when to my surprise I saw the fair Albertine 
emerge from the shrubbery, a scarf drawn round her, and her unco- 
vered hair braided with the neatness and good taste so peculiar to the 
German ladies. She was tripping lightly along as we crossed her 
path, and her cheek became crimson as she looked from me to 
Grécour. After a few words from the latter expressive of his con- 
fusion at being caught in a shooting dress, which did not draw forth 
the compliment he was fishing for, we parted. 

“ She is a charming girl,” said he, “and I would at once make up 
my mind to marry her if I could be satisfied on one or two points.” 

“Doubts of a preference for yourself are not among them, I 
suppose?” returned I. “By the by, I beg that another time you 
will not place me in the very awkward situation of being un de 
trop.” 

“ Je vous donne ma parole,” replied he earnestly. “TI did not ask 
for the rendezvous Ja petite has just given me ™ 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the Baron. 

“This man is my abhorrence,” he muttered, as the latter joined 
us. ‘If he observed her little manceuvre to mect me, he will tell 
her brother of it.” 

We arrived at the spot where the badger was supposed to be just 
as the Dachs hund was put on the scent. For the information of those 
of my readers who have never seen a Dachs hund, I must describe a 
species of dog that certainly is the ugliest of the canine creation. A 
body at least two feet long is supported on bandy legs not more 
than three inches high; the feet turn out like those of a lizard, while 
the head strongly resembles that of a snake. The peculiar vocation 
of this forbidding-looking animal is to burrow, and Master Havakel 
(that was his name) was soon hard at work. Lying flat on his 
stomach, he scraped away till he had made a hole large enough to 
enter. ‘“ Hurrah! Havakel— Shon mein hind!” cried his master. 
These exclamations excited him to a perfect frenzy of exertion, and 
he tore at the ground with his deformed paws till he wriggled himself 
into the cavity and disappeared. The sportsmen seemed as much 
excited as the dog. Selderneck, in particular, crouched on his hands 
and knees, now shouted encouragement down the hole, then with his 
ear laid to the ground listened attentively. All at once he uttered a 
prolonged “ Huiseh!” which resembled the sharp hiss of escaping 
steam. A dozen of the sportsmen dropped to the ground and lay as 
if shot by the explosion! While I gazed in wonderment, one of 
them, starting to his feet with a loud hurrah, proclaimed that Havakel 
was giving tongue. Spades and pickaxes were immediately in requi- 
sition, but after digging out about six feet of earth and no sign of the 
dog appearing, it was concluded that the badger had taken another 
direction. After some time the alarm was given afresh, when digging 
to a considerable depth we were rewarded by a view of Havakel’s 
hind legs. Having forced his enemy to his last intrenchment, he was 
holding him fast. Cries of “ Bravo, Havakel! bring him out !” were 
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answered by a few fruitless efforts on the part of the dog to draw the 
badger from his place of refuge; but like the Irishman and the 
Tartar, it turned out that he could neither get him away, nor come 
himself, for their jaws were fast locked together. A few sound blows 
on the head with the butt of a rifle soon settled the badger, and 
Havakel giving himself a shake, trotted off in search of water. His 
late opponent was slung by his hind legs over the shoulder of one of 
the keepers, with directions to take him to the Gnadiger Frau, who 
was to have him made into a pie for our supper. At the idea of a 
badger pasty, I fancy my feelings were depicted on my countenance, 
for Grafenberg, bursting out laughing, told me they were considered a 
great delicacy in that part of Germany, and that a fashionable con- 
fectioner at Stutgard would willingly give him eleven florins a head 
for the beasts without the skins. This account was corroborated by his 
companions; but while they were smacking their lips in anticipation 
of the treat, an unexpected accident deprived us of our promised 
dainty. ‘The badger, who had been no party to the contract, finding 
that he was only stunned, resolved on making an effort to save 
himself from the cook’s hands. In his struggles for liberty he fixed 
his teeth in a very tender part in the rear of his bearer, and poor 
Hans, 


‘‘ Unable to conceal his pain,” 


ran roaring back to us for help. Before we could get to his assist- 
ance, the badger had made off, and Hans returned home, followed by 
the jeers and laughter of his companions. 

We dug out a couple more badgers, and then proceeded to beat the 
woods. After a tolerable day’s shooting we came to a place where 
we expected to find some fine deer. It was my luck to be stationed 
next to Grécour, whose incessant talking would, I knew, prevent the 
game from coming to our side of the wood. I had given him one or 
two hints, which had the effect of quieting him for a moment; and I 
was beginning to have some hopes of a shot, when suddenly raising his 
voice to its highest pitch as the beaters were advancing, “ Attention, 
les voila!” he exclaimed, and a fine herd of deer that were making 
straight for us, turned short round, and disappeared. A shot from 
the other side of the wood gave promise that they had not escaped the 
rifles of all our party. The Baron was the lucky man: he had 
brought down a noble stag, and I could not help remarking to Gré- 
cour that @ la chasse, a silent companion was preferable to a talkative 
one. “Ja wohl,” replied he, mimicking Selderneck’s gravity of 
manner. 

In descending a steep bank I sprained my ankle, and as a grand 
battue was ordered for the next day, I determined to nurse my foot 
for the few intervening hours. I set off for the chateau alone, but my 
progress was so slow, that I was soon overtaken by Grécour, who 
having, he said, important letters to write, had hurried on before the 
rest of the sportsmen. 


“ Confess,” said I, “ that having no one to talk to when I was gone, 
and not liking to remain silent-———” 
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“A good guess,” said he, “but not exactly correct; for I have had 
a very interesting chat with one of the party who speaks French, and 
have learnt something that will materially affect my future prospects. 
— Enfin, it is settled I marry Albertine.” 

I stared. “Is that what your chasseur who spoke French told 
you ?” I inquired. 

“No; but he told me what came to the same thing, that she has 
100,000 florins ; so I shall write by to-night’s post to announce my 
marriage to my family.” 

- Pray, have you asked either the lady’s or her brother’s consent ?” 
asked I. 

“ Oh! as to Albertine’s consent,” replied he, with an air of ineffable 
self-satisfaction, “it is really paying myself no great compliment to 
suppose she prefers me to any of the drinking, smoking animals by 
whom she is surrounded. In fact, my dear friend, ” he continued, in 
a very confidential tone, “ she made her preference so apparent at 
Frankfort, that while uncertain whether the match would suit me, I 
hesitated at accepting Grafenberg’s invitation.” 

** Have you had good sport, Herr Baron?” called out a person on 
horseback who just then met us. 

“ Ja wohl,” answered a deep voice at my side. I turned, and, 
to my astonishment, saw Selderneck, who had overtaken us while, 
absorbed in the interest of Grécour’s communication, I had not ob- 
served he was our companion. ! 

“ Ah! mon cher !” exclaimed the Frenchman, “ c’est a ne plus s’en 
tenir, that eternal ya wohl again !” 

“ T thought you were at home long ago,” said Grafenberg, who now 
joined us with the rest of the sportsmen. I told him of my sprained 
ankle, and, slackening their pace, we all sauntered on together. 

On reaching the road leading to the village, we saw, a little in 
advance of us, the old man who had shown me the chapel on the pre- 
ceding day. He was followed by a number of children of all ages. 

“There goes Diederich and his train,” said Grafenberg. ‘ Old 
Diederich is a remarkable character: he is so passionately fond of 
children, that all his time and money are spent in their service. He 
is their playfellow in health and their nurse in sickness; in short, he 
is quite the providence of the village mothers, who leave their offspring 
in his care while they labour in the fields.” 

“T saw him yesterday,” said I. “Has he not been a soldier?” 

“Yes; in Napoleon’s time he served with the French in Spain.” 

ake should like to talk with him about his campaigns,” said 
Grécour. 

“You would not find much to flatter your national vanity in his 
conversation,” replied Grafenberg, laughing. ‘ He holds your coun- 
trymen in horror, and calls them demons, whose evil example made 
others as fiendish as themselves.” 

“ Encore un Prussien, I suppose,” returned Grécour, evidently 
piqued. “ Ces pauvres Prussiens —it must be confessed we handled 
them a little roughly at Jena and Berlin.” 

“ Ils fous Pont pieu rentu a Leipsic et Paris.” 
aa 2 
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I stared, for this speech, the longest I had ever heard from his lips, 
was actually Selderneck’s ; but my surprise was nothing to the con- 
fusion of Grécour, as he remembered that, believing him ignorant of 
the French language, he had unwittingly made him a confident of all 
his plans and opinions. His vexation was so apparent, that Grafen- 
berg, thinking probably that he was displeased at the reflection on his 
countrymen, changed the conversation by rallying him on some un- 
successful shots he had made. While the other, defending himself 
with his usual good humour, was trying hard to prove he was the 
only real sportsman of the party, we gradually approached the old 
soldier, who was entering the village. Just as we came up with him, 
a peasant’s cart, driven at a furious pace, came rattling down the hill. 
The children, who had gone on rather in advance, ran for safety into 
the houses at each side ; but one little blue-eyed fellow, who, I after- 
wards found, had always been treated by the old man with particular 
affection, in attempting to reach his father’s door, fell almost under the 
horse’s feet. We all stood motionless with horror — the horse’s hoofs 
already touched the child’s dress, when the old soldier, by what ap- 
peared to me a supernatural exertion, springing forward, snatched, or 
rather threw it out of the way. The effort was, however, too much 
for his strength, his own foot slipped, and in a moment the wheels 
of the cart passed over him. Poor old man, I see at this moment the 
convulsive movement of his features, settling directly into an expres- 
sion of serenity, almost of pleasure, as he faintly murmured — “ The 
child’s safe ! the child’s safe!” 

Even without the previous interest I had felt in the unfortunate 
veteran, the circumstances of the accident were such as would neces- 
sarily enlist every heart in his behalf; We carried him into his 
house, and supporting him with pillows, did all we could to alleviate 
his sufferings, while a messenger was despatched for the village 
surgeon. On his arrival he gave but slight hopes of his recovery, 
and with spirits depressed by this sad accident, we took our way to 
the chateau. 

Early on the following morning I was just setting off to see him, 
when Grécour came into my room. 

““T am come to take leave of you,” said he; “have you any com- 
missions for Paris? I shall be there in a week.” 

“ Aha! preparations for the marriage, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no. I find the marriage would not suit either of us. The fact 
is,” he continued, trying to put on an air of indifference, “ Grafenberg 
tells me his sister is engaged to that brute Selderneck —nay, he ac- 
tually tried to persuade me that she likes him. If Mademoiselle 
Albertine flatters herself that I am disappointed, she is mistaken ; 
but I would match her against any woman in Paris, for a fieffé 
coquette.” 

His mortification was so evident, that I compassionately refrained 
from joking him on the subject. When in the course of the day, 
Grafenberg mentioned his departure, his successful rival said nothing, 
but I saw him enjoying a hearty laugh under his mustachios. 

On visiting Diederich, I found him in great pain. He seemed, 
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however, glad to see me; and when I spoke of his courage and hu- 
manity as they deserved, his countenance lighted up with an expres- 
sion of pleasure. 

“Your praises would make me happier,” said he, “if I deserved 
them more; but for years a crime has weighed heavily on my con- 
science. It is only at the hour of my death that I can bear to tell 
my guilt. I served as a soldier in Spain, and you know in what 
manner the war was carried on in that part of the world. I would 
fain hope, that I was not so cruel as some there, but it was enough to 
harden a man’s heart only to witness the atrocities committed. One 
day, after a long and wearisome march, we entered a town in Anda- 
lusia. As usual, the inhabitants had fied at our approach, and the 
houses were empty. We searched every where for food, of which we 
found but little. One of my comrades discovered a cask of wine, 
which we drank to the dregs ; and our thirst increasing by what we 
had taken, we sallied out like madmen in hopes of finding more. As, 
with parched lips and burning throat, I pursued my way through a 
deserted street, I spied a Spaniard trying to enter a half-ruined house. 
He carried something under his cloak, which my heated imagination 
persuaded me was a skin of wine. I followed and laid my hand on 
his shoulder; the man was weak, and bent like a reed under my 
grasp, but seemed to clasp his burden only the tighter. ‘Give it up,’ 
I exclaimed, putting my bayonet to his breast—‘ give me the wine.’ 
The Spaniard trembled like a leaf, ‘ No es vino, sewor, said he. My 
drunken fury irritated by his refusal—‘ would you cheat me?’ I cried, 
‘then none shall drink it ;’ thus saying, I made a furious thrust at his - 
cloak, but, alas! blood followed the weapon’s point. A piercing cry, 
—it rings even now in my ears, and the man dropping his cloak, 
discovered the bleeding body of an infant. My senses left me as the 
wretched father wrung his hands over his murdered child.” 

Overpowered at the dreadful recollection, the old man was unable 
to continue his tale. I only made out that the horror he felt, com- 
bined with the excited state of his blood, had thrown him into a 
violent fever, in which he had long struggled between life and death. 
On his recovery, he had been discharged as unfit for service. 

When I called next day to enquire after the poor old fellow, he 
was no more. 


EPIGRAM. 


WHEN would-be Suicides in purpose fail— 
Who could not find a morsel though they needed — 
If Peter sends them for attempts to jail, 
What would he do to them if they succeeded ? 
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THE STORY OF CUSTANCE AND HER RING. 


A TALE OF OLD ST. PAUL’S. 


Master GUTHURON, the goldsmith of Guthuron’s Lane, lay upon his 
death-bed. An aged and wealthy citizen-was he, highly esteemed 
by his brethren and neighbours. So it was no wonder that his cham- 
ber should be crowded with old friends, all anxious, according to the 
simple, kindly usage of old times, to take a last farewell of their aged 
companion, and to join in prayer for the departing spirit. But the 
old man was,.too near death to receive comfort from the friendly 
words and numerous little attentions proffered by those around him, 
and he lay in a quiet doze, motionless, and apparently insensible. 

“* A worthy man, soothly, and a credit to our good city,” said 
Hubert le Blunde, the notary of Ave Mary Lane, as he carefully 
wiped his pen, and replaced it in the case that contained the draft of 
the old man’s will. 

“« A true christian—our Lady and all saints be merciful unto him !” 
said the parson of St. Anne’s in the Willows, who had just learnt 
with great satisfaction that Master Guthuron had bequeathed twenty 
marks, and his large silver dish chased with the story of St. George 
and the Dragon, as a “ corpse-gift” to that church. 

“ Ay, a good christian, father Elfric,” cried the nurse, who was 
on her knees before the hearthstone, stirring some spiced mixture in 
a silver porringer. “He hated foreigners as Sathanas, and always 
upheld the honour of our good city: no wonder years agone he was 
sorely mulcted.” 

“No wonder,” replied father Elfric. “ A good man was he, and an 
honour to the guild of blessed St. Dunstan of the goldsmiths —a 
true Englishman, heaven’s benison on him! How he hated Norman, 
Gascon, Poitevin, and, above all, Audemar l’Orfevre, the queen’s gold- 
smith.” 

“ Ay, ‘twas he made all that strife about the king’s jewels—just 
as though Master Guthuron, who could handle the graver like St. 
Dunstan himself, should trouble himself about paltry foreign jewels, 
and rob the king: more likely, I trow, for the king to rob us,” said 
the nurse, who, as the widow of a goldsmith, felt bound to uphold the 
honour of that fraternity, and who, as an inhabitant of London in the 
reign of King Henry the Third, felt equally bound to exercise that 
gift of free-speaking on political matters which some people think be- 
longs only to this present enlightened day, but which, we can assure 
them, was possessed, in an enviable perfection, by the free Englishmen 
of the thirteenth. 

‘“‘ He was an honour to our guild,” said Adam Frowyck, the under- 
warden, with a sorrowful shake of the head as he contemplated the 
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delicately-wrought silver crucifix which hung opposite the dying man ; 
‘aye, no one could do work like that.” 

*“ No, nor gold filagree either,” said Nicholas Ducket, the assay- 
master, “ saving, perchance, Osbert of Ludgate. ’'Tis strange what 
hath separated two such long-standing friends as they, but of late 
years they never care to meet.” 

“It ts strange,” replied Adam Frowyck; “but ever since their 
houses were searched, on pretence that some of the king’s stolen jewels 
were there, they have never looked kindly on each other.” 

* But still, when death draws nigh, there should be an end of 
feuds,” said Nicholas Ducket; “and therefore I have sent to Osbert 
of Ludgate, but he hath not yet come.” 

“‘T pray you, good master, send again,” whispered the nurse, “ for 
when his mind wanders, as it did last night, all his talk is of Master 
Osbert. ‘Nay, say not so, good Osbert,’ said he: and then ‘ You 
know it all—all, I say; but are not we enforced to be secret ? Look, 
yonder is the queen’s goldsmith; how cunning he looks. But, good 
Osbert, remember, I have aided you ere now,’ saith he. I promise 
you I was sorely affrighted, he did stare so; and had it not been for 
the piece of holy Saturday taper that was burning ” (an especial charm 
against evil spirits and all the terrors of the night), “I doubt whether 
I should ever have heard St. Martin’s bells ring for prime.” 

‘“‘ Poor soul! he was wandering,” said the assay-master: ‘and as to 
the queen’s goldsmith, ye knew it was through him that his house 
was searched and Osbert was fined.” 

‘¢ And truly that, methinks, was the cause why Osbert hath of late 
been so cold toward him,” continued the nurse; “ but depend on’t, 
Master Guthuron hath something on his mind. ‘Is Osbert here?’ 
said he; and then he drew the curtain aside; ‘where is he?’ said he 
again. Do, good Master Ducket, I pray ye, send once more, for he 
cannot last long—’tis only three hours to the turn of tide, and then 
he'll be gone. But think you what would come to pass an’ he died 
with aught unsaid which he would have said; as sure as the gospel of 
Nicodemus he will come to us again!” and the nurse cast a terrified 
look toward her patient, — “ just as old Simon Eversfield did, who 
came, as all the ward knows, three nights running, and looked in at 
Alcey Marlowe’s upper window, and could not be quieted until the 
great oak chest, and the cup, and the two bezants were given to his 
god-daughter.” 

Yes, well did every one in the room remember that story ; for 
Simon Eversfield’s post-mortem visitation of the old woman who had 
robbed him on his death-bed had been the sole talk in the wards of 
Cheap and Aldersgate for the space of two weeks, superseding alike 
thoughts about the termination of the great city suit between the 
lord mayor and the abbot of Westminster, about the arrival of the 
elephant —“ that strange and most wondrous beast,” as Matthew Paris 
most justly terms him, although with his pencil he certainly does but 
imperfect justice to his huge proportions,—nay, so marvellously did 
this ghost-story occupy the minds of the citizens, that for three whole 
days—so Master Reginald of Dover declares— not one word of grum- 
ea 4 
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bling against the king, or his uncle the archbishop, was heard through- 
out that great city mart of news and business, Westcheap. 

“‘T will send another messenger forthwith,” said Nicholas Ducket, 
eagerly. “Saints forbid he should die with aught on his mind! Bid 
Osbert come quickly,” continued he, addressing one of the many 
visitants who had offered to go. 

That name seemed to recall the old man to consciousness. He 
opened his eyes, and attempted to raise himself. “Is he here ?” 
said he. 

“‘ Good father, be composed,” whispered the young man, who had 
been sitting at the bed’s head, supporting the dying man’s pillow, “he 
is coming forthwith.” 

“‘ Alan, my dear grandson,” said the old man, in a low and exhausted 
voice, stretching out his feeble arm as though to draw him nearer, 
“listen to me — mark my words.” 

The young man knelt by the bedside, and leant his head close to 
his grandfather’s ; for the voice of the dying man was as the faintest 
whisper. “ You have the key of the jewel casket, of the ebony 
box.” ‘The young man drew from the purse suspended at his girdle 
two small keys, and put them into the old man’s hand. “ Keep them ; 
all is yours,” said Master Guthuron, faintly; “but take heed of 
Osbert ! — Is he here?” 

“ No, good father, but coming.” : 

“ Draw nearer, Alan, draw nearer. A good grandson hast thou 
been to me; and heaven reward thee. But what is that noise? Some 
one is coming ; is it he?” 

The young man turned round; there were footsteps on the stairs, 
but not the heavy tread of an old man, staff in hand, but light, aye, 
musical. So thought Alan, for well did he know that step, and that 
Custance, the fairest maiden in Ludgate—his own Custance—the 
playmate of his boyish days, the ladylove of his later, was approach- 
ing; and he rose up to meet her. ‘“ Dear Custance, and wherefore 
is your uncle not here?” whispered he. 

“Not here ?” replied the maiden, laying aside her long mantle : 
‘“‘ methought he had been here long ago. But, good Master Guthuron, 
how is he ?” Alan shook his head and led her to the bedside. 

Custance threw herself on her knees beside the bed, and her long 
amber hair fell like a gleam of light on the dark coverlid, and over 
the pale wrinkled hand which she raised to her lips. “ Good Master 
Guthuron, ye know me ?” said she. 

“ Yes, my sweet god-daughter! I knew you would not forget me!” 

“ Heaven forbid I should, or my uncle either; but he will be here 
ere long.” 

“ Good Alan, bring me the ebony box, — be quick,” said the old 
man, hurriedly. ‘“ Ay, Custance, I have not forgotten you.” The 
box was brought, but his late exertion was too much for the old man, 
and he had sunk back, fainting. 

Some time elapsed ere consciousness returned. “Is he come?” 
was the first whispered question. 

“ No,” replied the grandson. ‘The dying man grasped the young 
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man’s arm convulsively, and turned his eyes with a hurried and in- 
tense expression toward him. ‘One word to yourself—to yourself 
only.” 

The bystanders drew back ; and still grasping his grandson’s hand, 
Master Guthuron whispered, “In the wall behind this bed is a silver 
casket. Now beware of that ring. Let him never see it! “Iwasa 
faultless stone. Stones have wondrous virtues, as he well knows; so 
beware lest Osbert ever see ¢hat ring, for twill bring you into sore 
trouble.” 

“ What ring, good father ?” 

“ That ring! I have told you all, so now he may come: but stay, 
where is the ebony box? Ay, Custance, this chain is my last 
workmanship ; *twas for a marriage gift, but ’tis my dying one. Take 
it, Custance, with my blessing on you, and my dear grandson.” 
Master Guthuron drew out a long: delicate gold chain, and with feeble 
hand attempted to fling it round the maiden’s neck, but sank back 
exhausted. ‘That effort was his last; he fell into a profound slumber, 
which, ere morning dawned, was exchanged for the sleep of death. 

It was in vain that message after message had been sent to Osbert 
of Ludgate; he never came: and when Adam Frowyck, the under- 
warden, called on him to inquire the reason—for the London guilds 
exercised no little authority over their refractory members in those 
days—his answers were so unsatisfactory, and his general deportment 
so strange, that the worthy under-warden felt half inclined to solve 
the difficulty by considering him as under the influence of an evil eye 
—as general an excuse among the inhabitants of ancient London for 
unaccountable aberrations of conduct, as the nerves, or the weather is 
in the present day. 

Well, a source of much anxiety was this conduct of Osbert of 
Ludgate, both to Alan de Hotham and to Custance,—the more so as 
they looked forward to being married at Whitsuntide, and it was now 
past Easter. For the present, however, all Alan’s attention was fixed 
upon performing the obsequies of his grandfather with due honour ; 
and great were the preparations he made, for among the inhabitants 
of ancient London many a Saxon custom still lingered, and none 
were more rigidly observed than that of spending immense sums in 
funeral gifts, and at the funeral entertainment. 

And abundant was the provision of wax tapers, to be carried by 
. the followers; of clothing, and bread, and ale, to be given to the poor ; 
of muscatel and choice ipocras for the mourning company, and of 
provision of all kinds, for every one who might choose to come to the 
funeral feast. And goodly was the procession which on the appointed 
day moved in solemn order from Master Guthuron’s house to the 
little church of St. Anne’s in the Willows, hard by, the church to 
which the guild of the goldsmiths always repaired on festival days ; 
for there was their chantry, and their chaplain, and there many a 
brother was sleeping his last slumber. 

On they came, surpliced priests, raising, with mellow voices, the “ Dies 
Ire,” — that beautiful poem albeit monkish Latin, and which defies 
translation ; and then, preceded by the sexton with his death-bell, and 
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the parson of St. Anne’s, who bore the beautifully-chased silver dish, the 
corpse-gift to his parish church, came the body of the aged goldsmith 
upon the open bier, borne by six brethren of the guild, the corpse li- 
terally swathed in the pure white “ winding-sheet,” from shoulder to 
foot, with face uncovered, and hands clasped upon the breast above the 
delicate crucifix, whose surpassing beauty had been remarked by the 
under-warden himself. But the corpse was not borne along merely 
swathed in the winding-sheet ; the splendid pall of the guild, which 
was of richest velvet, and decorated with ornaments of solid silver, 
was spread over the bier, and the rich fringe almost swept the rugged 
way as it was reverently borne along by his old companions. 
Immediately behind walked the grandson, and then, in their livery- 
gowns, came Gregory de Rockeslye, master of the worshipful 
guild, William de Farendone, and Adam de Frowycke, the wardens, 
and Nicholas Ducket, the assay-master (it is right to be particular 
as to names, for all these were important personages in their day, 
and all stood up most boldly in the subsequent wars of the Barons for 
the rights of their good city). Next followed all the brethren and 
sisters of the guild, two and two, many of the brethren bearing some 
cup, or salver, or choice jewel, the workmanship of that hand which 
should never hold graver more; and among these, with downcast and 
sullen look, walked Osbert of Ludgate, his beautiful niece in a long 
funeral mantle, over which was the rich chain the dying man had 
flung round her neck, leaning on his arm. But no obsequies among 
our kind-hearted forefathers were complete without the crowd of old, 
and maimed, and blind, who, having received their dole of bread and 
ale, followed, clad in the coarse black clokes which were always given 
them, and these now closed the procession, taper in hand. 

How calm and pleasant looked the little church of St. Anne’s in the 
Willows, with its sparkling brooklet flowing close beside the massive 
grey city wall, and girdling in the green grave-yard; and the 
clustering trees, with their long waving branches halt concealing the 
low square tower. How quiet was the spot, although just beneath the 
lofty spires of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and scarce a stone’s throw from 
populous, busy Westcheap; and now, when the crowd pressed 
round the bier, as it was set down beneath the low porch, to take a 
last look of their old neighbour, the solemn toll of the passing bell 
and the measured chant of the “ De profundis,” alone broke the 
silence. 

The little grave-yard was full, and among the still gathering crowd 
two men, clad in the short cloaks and “ popinjay garb,” as our London 
forefathers termed it, of Poictou, pressed in among the long-gowned 
and hooded citizens. ‘‘ Surely I well remember that face,” said the 
elder, turning to his companion ; and pressing still closer, he peered 


- over the heads of the crowd who were kneeling round the bier, 


“surely ’tis Guthuron the goldsmith,—ay, Audemar, your father 
remembered him well.” 

‘“‘But who is she,” whispered the younger, gazing, as though spell- 
bound, on the beautiful maiden who knelt close beside the bier, with 
her white hands clasped in prayer,— “ who is she ?” 
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“TI know not; but look at that chain. St. Mary! the London 
maiden must be wealthy to wear that,” was the reply. 

But the chain had no attraction for the younger stranger; he was 
gazing on the downcast eyes and rosy softly-moving lips of the fair 
girl, and on the long tresses of amber hair, which, touched by the slant 
sun-beams, outshone the bright gold on her neck. ‘* Good Hugo, 
who is she?” again he whispered. 

** Soothly, I know not,” was the whispered reply, “unless she be 
daughter or ward to him,who stands beside her. Well do I remember 
him, and well did your father too: tis Osbert of Ludgate !” 

Low as was that whisper, it reached the quick ear of the goldsmith 
of Ludgate ; he started and looked up. His eyes met the fixed gaze 
of the stranger, and he hastily turned away. 

* Do inquire who she is?” earnestly whispered the young man. 
“ Saints grant she may be his daughter, for methinks, if he knew 
I was the son of the queen’s own goldsmith, he could not dare to say 
me nay.” 

“ Ah! young Audemar, ye know not so much of the London guilds 
as Ido. Yonder fair maiden is doubtless betrothed to one of its 
brethren.” 

“ And if she be, is not the will of the queen above that of the . 
guild of goldsmiths? And as to Osbert yonder, did not my father 
maintain to his dying day that he saw some of the king’s jewels in his 
possession ?— methinks he will scarcely dare to refuse me!” 

““ Nay, speak not here of this,” said his more prudent companion, 
drawing him away; “remember, we are but two; and, by St. Nicholas 
of Limoges, I would sooner rouse a hornet’s nest than bring aught 
of notice upon us.” 

The young man smiled a significant smile; he glanced a look of con- 
tempt toward the brethren of the guild of the goldsmiths. “ Well, I 
vow a fair silver candlestick, one ell in height, to the church of St. 
Nicholas of Limoges,” said he, “ if he will aid my suit for yonder 
fair maiden. St. Mary! who had ever thought to have seen such 
beauty in Saxon London !” 





The obsequies of Guthuron the goldsmith were ended; and now 
eagerly did his grandson search after the silver casket. Not long did 
he seek. Just behind the old man’s bed, and concealed by the hang- 
ings, he found a small door, and within the object of his search met 
his view. Cautiously did the young man open it. There were pieces 
of broken jewellery ; beneath them some valuable gems; but concealed 
by these and at the bottom of the casket, was a small agate box, 
which doubtless contained the mysterious ring. Hastily did Alan de 
Hotham open it — but éwo rings were there! Each was most beau- 
tiful and costly: one displayed a sapphire of faultless brilliancy, 
the other a splendid ruby; and each was similar in ornament, and 
each of equal value. How earnestly, how bewilderedly, did the 
young man look upon them! Which was that ring to which the fears 
of the dying man had so emphatically pointed? which that ring which 
Osbert of Ludgate was never to see? 
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Long and earnest was his scrutiny of the two rings ; long and anxious 
his musings, even till twilight came on. At length, wearied with fruitless 
conjectures, he replaced the rings in the box, and deposited it ina still 
more secure place ; then lighting his lamp, he sat down to the work on 
which he had been engaged before his grandfather’s last illness—‘a gold 
standing cup, which was to be finished by Pentecost, for the Earl of 
Savoy, the queen’s uncle. Intent on his work, Alan de Hotham soon lost 
all anxiety, nay, even thought respecting the mysterious ring ; for this 
was the most important work he had ever set about, and he had de- 
termined to bestow on it his utmost skill. And then, when com- 
pleted, with what pride would he take it to Osbert of Ludgate, 
and ask him, wayward as he had of late shown himself, whether he 
could deny to so skilful a goldsmith the hand of his beautiful niece. 

Pleasantly passed the days while the young goldsmith sat closely 
at his work; and each evening, when he met Custance in the 
north aisle of St. Paul’s, he exultingly told her how well his work 
proceeded, and how William de Farendone himself had declared 
that he would do honour to their guild, and how anxiously he 
longed for the day when he should place the finished cup before her 
uncle, and challenge his admiration and his guerdon. But Custance 
seemed strangely woe-begone. ‘“ Heaven grant you success, dear 
Alan,” said she, “ but my uncle hath strangely turned against you. 
Alas! he talks strange things too, about talismen, and charms, and 
swears that Master Guthuron gained his wealth and high standing 
solely through these.” 

The young goldsmith did not smile. The belief in the power of 
gems was one of the most widely-spread forms of superstition during 
the middle ages; and among the inhabitants of London in the thir- 
teenth century it was held with unwavering faith. Each precious stene 
was thought to possess peculiar virtues ; and these, by some mysterious 
power, were communicated to the possessor. Marbodius, a right 
learned prelate, had written on this very subject two centuries before, 
in choice Alexandrines ; and deans and chapters had from time to 
time taken it up, especially if some Jew possessed of valuable gems 
came under their pious notice: so no wonder was it that Alan de 
Hotham listened with anxious attention, while the mysterious ring 
recurred to his mind. “Stones have wondrous virtues, as he well 
knows,” remarked the dying man. What if Osbert of Ludgate sus- 
pected that he was possessed of some such wondrous stone ? — but, 
then, which was it? Guthuron had spoken only of one ring, and there 
were fwo. 

It was in vain that the young goldsmith now made every inquiry 
respecting the affair of the king’s jewels. That some had been taken 
from the treasure-house and sold in London was a well-known fact ; 
and that Guthuron of Guthuron’s Lane, and Osbert of Ludgate, then 
warm friends, had been suspected of purchasing them, was also well 
known: but eighteen years had passed since then; and what chiefly 
dwelt on the minds of those who had been interested in the subject 
was the rapacity of the king’s messengers, who seemed determined to 
make the charge brought against two of their number, a pretext for 
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mulcting the whole guild. Thus disappointed in his inquiries, the 
young goldsmith again resumed his graver, and proceeded to finish 
the golden cup, still hoping that by some means he might learn how 
his grandfather had become possessed of one or both the rings. 

Meanwhile there were strange rumours respecting Osbert of Lud- 
gate. This thorough-bred Saxon goldsmith, who in former days had 
suffered so severely, and, as most said, so unjustly, at the hands of the 
king, had been seen in company with outlandish men (the guilds of 
ancient London would as soon have admitted Jews or Paynims as 
foreigners), even with Audemar l’Orfevre, the son of that very gold- 
smith, on whose charge his house had been searched, and himself fined. 
How could this be ? and wherefore should the son of the Poictevin 
goldsmith seek acquaintance with the goldsmith of Ludgate? Much 
marvelling was there about it ; but these rumours reached not the 
ears of Alan de Hotham, who now, as Pentecost approached, sat from 
cockcrowing to even-song engaged at his work, and only stole out each 
evening to meet Custance, and tell her how rapidly the work proceed- 
ed, and how soon he hoped to place the finished cup before her uncle. 

But a deeper cloud seemed gathering each evening on the brow of 
Custance. “ Would ye had not staid so long away,” said she. 

“‘ Nay, dear Custance! did not your uncle bid me not think of you 
until I could take my place among the first of our guild. I have vowed 
never to enter his house until I bring the cup; and then he cannot 
deny me.” 

Poor Custance! she dared not tell him that another had sought 
her hand, and that her uncle was scarcely inclined to refuse it; nor 
could she tell him, so joyful and so full of hope as he seemed, what 
mysterious hints had been thrown out about Master Guthuron’s wealth, 
and how that Alan himself, wrought by charm and spell; so she 
sorrowfully took her way homeward. 

It wanted but ten days to Pentecost: the cup was finished; and 
eagerly and joyfully did the young goldsmith take his way to Osbert 
of Ludgate. He entered the room where the old man was sitting, 
and carefully uncovering the cup, placed it before him. An invo- 
luntary exclamation of admiration burst from Osbert: ‘“ Whose work- 
manship is this?” said he. 

“Mine only,” replied the young goldsmith proudly, “so good 
Osbert, my guerdon.” 

The old man started, and looked up. “ What guerdon doth Gu- 
thuron’s grandson ask of me?” said he, sternly. 

“Good Osbert, said you not that your niece should not be mine 
until I could take place among the first of our guild? Look at the cup, 
good Osbert; may I not ask my guerdon ?” 

“Did Guthuron give me mine?” said Osbert. 

The young man gazed earnestly at the speaker. ‘“ What was it ?” 
said he. 

“ Away,” cried the old man, “away! Guthuron deceived me 
years agone; nor even on his death-bed did he repent it. Away; but 
the time will come, ere long, when even your charmed ring will not 
avail to secure you. Away!” 
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“‘ He is wode,” said Nicholas Ducket, when poor Alan detailed the 
strange conduct of Osbert of Ludgate. 

“No wonder,” added Adam de Frowyke; “seeing he consorts 
with foreigners, I should wonder at nought.” 

“ Nor should I,” said Aylwin Sparkenhoe, the oldest man of the 
guild, and one who was much looked up to, for in his younger days 
he had travelled as far as Lombardy. “No; methinks he hath been 
struck with an evil eye; for well do I remember how an outlandish 
man bewitched a whole household with whom he sojourned. “Iwas 
in the days of King Richard’s captivity ; and well do I remember how 
my good master, Wulph, at the Bridge foot, feared that an evil eye 
might be cast upon him. Holy St. Erkenwald, guard that fair maiden, 
Custance! for this very day I saw yonder outlandish young goldsmith 
looking as though he would cast an evil eye even upon her.” 

“ Good father Aylwin, you say not so!” cried Alan. 

“In good truth, I do,” said the old man, shaking his head; “and I 
fear for her. Well, there is but one thing to be done, my good Alan, 
and that I will tell you, for that fair young maiden’s sake. Stones 
have wondrous virtues, and right holy virtues, if wisely used, and if 
the stone be without blemish. ‘The emerald gaineth favour, the ruby 
gaineth wealth ; but against an evil eye, and also to preserve con- 
stancy, a perfect sapphire is best.” 

“A perfect sapphire ?” repeated the young goldsmith. 

“ Ay, as hath been oftimes proved. So get a perfect sapphire, 
good Alan; set it in a ring or broach of pure gold, give it to that fair 
maiden ; and even if she were at the court of the King of the Sara- 
cens (tho’ soothly, the Paynims are scantly worse than these outland- 
ish men), she should be scathless.” 

With what delight did Alan hasten home, and draw forth his care- 
fully-concealed rings, and again gaze on their surpassing beauty! 
“<The ruby gaineth wealth,’ said that wise old man; this, therefore, 
was the ring to be so closely kept from Osbert. But the sapphire is 
proof against an evileye. O sweetest Custance! this ring must have 
been preserved expressly for thee !” He hastened to St. Paul’s, to the 
north aisle, where each evening they were accustomed to meet. 

“Heed not, dear Custance,” said he, giving her the sapphire ring, 
*‘ while this remains in your keeping, all will be well.” 

Custance took the ring mournfully. “ Alas! I have many mis- 
givings,” said she, “for my uncle is most bitter against you.” 

“ Heed not for me, dear Custance, but keep the ring,—keep it 
secret from every one, for Aylwin Sparkenhoe hath told me it is a 
powerful charm against an evil eye.” 

Custance slipped the ring into her bosom, for well did she know 
that the efficacy of the charm consisted in its being concealed from 
every one. 

“‘ Farewell, dear Custance!” said Alan, “to-morrow I take the cup 
to the Earl of Savoy.” 

Joyfully did Alan return home, little thinking, alas! what should 
befal him ; and when he arose the next morning, and took the beauti- 
ful cup to the hall to receive the “leopard” stamp, (even at this early 
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period always impressed on articles of pure gold or silver), and heard 
the praises bestowed by the chief men of the guild on his work, all 
fear of approaching evil vanished from his mind. 

While the young goldsmith proceeded to the mansion of the Earl 
of Savoy, Osbert of Ludgate, with Audemar l’Orfevre, proceeded 
on a different errand to the king’s treasurer. It was, as we have 
said, near Pentecost ; and, as was customary during the reign of 
Henry the Third, a mighty feast was to be provided, while there was 
not a single mark in the exchequer to furnish it. And, at his wits’ 
end as he revolved in his mind the various ways and means which he 
yet dared not adopt to fill that empty exchequer, the recollection of 
that charge brought against two of the London goldsmiths, of pur- 
chasing some of the king’s jewels, recurred to his mind. 

Reginald of Dover, indeed, declares that William de Haverhull 
would never have thought of this, had it not been for the prompting 
of ‘a certain demon in the form of Audemar l’Orfevre the younger, 
who, not content with striving to obtain the beautiful Custance, sought 
also to ruin her lover. How this might have been we know not; but 
certain is it that Osbert of Ludgate was led into the presence of the 
king’s treasurer, to be examined on oath, “touching the matter of the 
king’s jewels;” and so well did he exculpate himself, and so cruelly 
involve not merely the memory of his old friend, but the credit of the 
poor young goldsmith, that the treasurer immediately issued his pre- 
cept to search the house, seize the property, and commit Alan de 
Hotham to custody ; while, anxious to conciliate so powerful a guild 
as the goldsmiths, to many of whom both the king and queen were 
largely indebted, he addressed a most loving letter to them, expressing 
his sorrow at being compelled to proceed to such extremities, and 
praying them to see that justice was done. 

In the afternoon of the same day, therefore, messengers were sent 
to take possession of old Master Guthuron’s house in the king’s name, 
and to make diligent search for the treasure therein contained. But, 
indignant as the guild of goldsmiths felt (notwithstanding the right 
loving letter) at this convenient method of providing for the royal 
Pentecost feast, their indignation knew no bounds when they beheld 
Osbert of Ludgate, a born and bred dweller in London, a brother of 
their own guild, aiding the king’s messengers in their search. Such 
a thing had never been known since St. Dunstan had founded their 
brotherhood ; and such a thing could only arise from some peculiar 
infernal agency. 

“He is mansworn and accursed!” shouted some of the angry 
crowd. “Bring hither three pieces of barley bread that the priest 
hath blest, and see if he dare to swallow them.” 

“Let the master and wardens put him on his trial,— hot iron, or hot 
water,” cried others. 

“ Ay, good folk,” said old Aylwin Sparkenhoe ; “would that we 
might! But the good old times of our fathers are passed away, and 
therefore is the hot iron and hot water trial forbidden us.” 

“Then take and hang him right over the door,” shouted Gurth 
Strong-i’-the-Arm ; and he pressed forward, followed by a score of 
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stout fellows, determined to put his suggestion into instant exe- 
cution. 

The appearance of Alan de Hotham, who, unknowing what had 
happened, was quietly returning home, and his seizure by the king’s 
messengers, roused the fury of the crowd to the utmost height, and 
they rushed to his rescue. 

“Take him off instantly,” said the chief in command, “ and search 
carefully for a magic ring that he wears.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the prisoner was borne away 
to Newgate (even then a prison); and again the crowd, with Gurth 
Strong-i’-the-Arm at their head, pressed forward to inflict summary 
vengeance on Osbert of Ludgate; when Gregory de Rockeslye, the 
master of the guild, came forward. ‘“ We meddle not with you,” said 
he to the chief of the company ; “but Osbert of Ludgate, belonging 
to our guild, hath brought charges against a brother which we deem 
untrue. We accuse him of false swearing ; and as the trial by ordeal 
is forbidden, we demand that he shall clear himself as holy church 
shall appoint, and therefore we take him into our keeping.” 

“ And that truth may be manifest,” said Aylwin Sparkenhoe, “ my 
counsel is, let him clear himself, an’ he dare, before the shrine of St. 
Erkenwald in St. Paul’s; and there to-morrow morning let him be 
brought, fasting, and, with bare hand laid on the holy chest, let him, 
if he be not mansworn, repeat what he hath said before the lord 
treasurer.” 

Shouts of assent followed this suggestion. ‘“ Osbert of Ludgate,” 
said the master, “ this thou shalt do. But darest thou ?” 


“TI dare!” said Osbert, hoarsely ; but he turned deadly pale, and, 
followed by the angry shouts of the crowd, he was led away. 


Evening came on ere the search in Master Guthuron’s house was 
completed ; but, all unconscious of what had befallen, Custance hast- 
ened to her accustomed trysting-place, the north aisle of St. Paul’s. 
Long she waited; the twilight deepened ; the light of the dim tapers 
now began to shed a brighter ray along the aisles; scarcely a footfall 
might be heard: but yet Alan came not. She advanced toward the 
choir, now deserted, when, ere she was aware, a low voice in earnest 
conversation met her ear, and the name Guthuron was pronounced. 
There were two aged women, who, having finished their evening 
devotions in the chapel of St. Radegunde, were now talking over what 
was foremost in every mind, and from them she learnt that Alan de 
Hotham was a prisoner! “Alas! poor young man, I fear me he hath 
lost that ring which old Master Guthuron set such store by,” said the 
other. “TI had it from a sure hand that nought of ill should happen 
to him while he kept that. "T'was a faultless sapphire ; ay, often have I 
seen it, and ’twas proof against an evil eye!” 

Custance listened no longer: she turned away in agony. “Oh, 
it is I who have been the cause!” said she: “this very ring which 
he gave me might have secured him from ill.” 

Blinded by her tears, she wandered onward, up the marble steps of 
the chancel, anid, half unconsciously, sat down at the foot of the 
jewelled chest that enshrined St. Erkenwald’s bones, then, taking the 
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ring from her bosom, she gazed anxiously but bewilderedly upon it. 
Long she sat there: at length the sound of approaching footsteps 
aroused her. She started up. Some one was approaching; and, 
scarcely conscious of what she did, she slipped the fatal ring on the 
nearest pinnacle of the delicately-wrought silver work that sur- 
rounded the shrine, and then, kneeling down, she prayed that the 
eye, not of saint or angel, but of Him who seeth and overruleth all, 
might watch unceasingly over her lover. Her prayer ended, Custance 
arose, with a lightened heart, and returned to her desolate home. 





It was early in the morning when the master, and wardens, and 
brethren of “the Guild of St. Dunstan of the Mystery of the Gold- 
smiths” entered the church of St. Paul; and, preceded by the dean 
and his chaplains, they proceeded up the choir, and stopped before the 
shrine of that saint who was considered as London’s peculiar guar- 
dian —the worthy Bishop Erkenwald. Here Osbert of Ludgate was 
brought forward, and after a warning given—not in courtly Anglo- 
Norman, not in priestly Latin, but in the ancient language of Eng- 
land — he was commanded to advance, and placing his right hand on 
the shrine, to repeat the accusation against Alan de Hotham which 
he had made the day before, in the presence of the king’s treasurer. 
Reverently the dean then lifted the covering which each night was 
spread over the shrine, and he summoned Osbert of Ludgate to come 
forward. 

But Osbert stood with eyes fixed on the shrine, awe-stricken, and 
unable to move. “QO that ring!” gasped he, “ that ring!” 

The dean looked —there was a beautiful sapphire ring hanging on 
the foremost pinnacle; but how came it there? Well did Osbert of 
Ludgate know that ring; and, crushed with awe and remorse, he 
threw himself, with a bitter cry, on the pavement. 

“ Stand up, Osbert of Ludgate, and confess,” said the dean ; “ know 
you aught of this ring ?” 

“ tloly father, too well; and it hath been placed there—the saints 
alone can tell how—to prove that I am indeed mansworn! Years 
ago, when Guthuron and I were friends, ‘he did me great service, and, 
in return, I made that very ring, and before this shrine did I place it 
on his finger, calling heaven to witness that in weal or woe I would 
be steadfast to him and his. O! how have I fulfilled that vow! But 
Guthuron became wealthy, and I poor; and then ’twas said he had a 
wondrous ring, a ruby ring, by which he obtained his good fortune. 
And then I remembered that among jewels which I had sold him 
there was such a ring, so I sought after it, and tried to obtain it 
again. But Guthuron refused, and we became estranged ; but still 
I hoped that on his death-bed he might think of our long-past friend- 
ship, and bequeath the ring tome. He did not; and then Audemar 
YOrfevre came to me with offers for my niece, and threats that if I 
refused him he would charge me again with the theft of the king’s 
jewels, and he offered, too, that if I would join with him against Alan 
de Hotham, the ruby ring, if found, should be mine. Holy father! I 
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am a sinful man, for Alan de Hotham is guiltless of all I have charged 
him with, and I alone deserve punishment.” 


The account of Osbert of Ludgate’s confession, together with the 
story of the miraculous ring, — for had it not been brought no one knew 
how, and placed on St. Erkenwald’s shrine ?—was soon transmitted 
under the hand and seal of the dean of St. Paul’s, to the royal autho- 
rities, and the liberation of Alan de Hotham followed of course. But 
to refund the money and jewels was a more difficult matter ; and yet 
to offend the whole city of London by retaining them was not to be 
thought of ; so, compromising between his inclination and his duty, 
the worthy King Henry restored them all, sending at the same time a 
loving letter to the lord mayor, requesting the loan of two thousand 
marks from his good city, and assuring him, with what pleasure he 
would come to St. Paul’s on purpose to behold that wondrous ring, 
and pay due honour to the London saint. This letter so pleased the 
citizens, that they voted him, in folkmote, the whole sum as a gift ; 
and this so pleased the worthy monarch, that to St. Paul’s he re- 
paired, knelt reverently before the relics of St. Erkenwald, lighted 
two candles in his honour with his own royal hand, and listened with 
great edification to the wondrous tale told him by the dean, how that 
an angel had been seen in the darkening twilight placing that very 
ring on the shrine. 

Too pleased was Custance with the result to dispute the claim 
of the apocryphal angel; and too pleased was Alan de Hotham when 
he led his fair bride thither, to grudge St. Erkenwald the pos- 
session of his sapphire ring: and thus, while many miracles were 
said to be wrought by it, and Master Stow tells us that, even up to 
his time, it was considered of marvellous efficacy in “infirmyties of 
syghte,” the real tale faded from men’s minds; and, but for the care 
of Master Reginald of Dover, we should utterly have lost “the story 
of Custance and her Ring.” H. L. 


** ALL ALONG OF THE WOOD PAVEMENT !”’ 
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——“ A pull all together.” 
Ode to the Isis. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In our last paper, “ The Brace of Birds,” our object was to show, not 
so much the miseries entailed upon the lower classes and the farmers 
by the Game Bill itself, as by its adjunct, the Sale-of-Game Bill. Our 
opinion of this adjunct, founded on some years’ experience in a 
tolerably well preserved country, is, that it has led many gentlemen 
to become poulterers instead of mere preservers, and to look upon 
game as a source of revenue rather than of relaxation. The excessive 
preservation of pheasants, partridges, and hares, has been productive 
of serious losses to farming tenants; and holds out an irresistible 
lure to the labourer to exchange the handle of the plough, the spade, 
and the hoe, for the stock of a gun, and to seek free access to the 
beer-barrel of the public-house by means of a gun-barrel, rather than 
by the fruits of honest labour. 

To a fair sprinkling of game, fairly preserved, and a fair day’s 
shooting in fair weather, no fair sportsman can object; but to go out 
fowling, in foul weather, and slaughtering pheasants tamer than 
barn-door fowls, we do consider “a deed most foul,” as Macbeth 
observed when he was going out to have a shot in the wood of Dun- 
sinane. 

Our object in this paper is to show the effects of this same adjunct 
upon a class — far above that whence we procured our former dra- 
matis persone —the lords and ladies of the soil which produces the 
oak, the elm, and other noble trees, under whose shade are nurtured, 
sometimes with more care than is bestowed upon their own families, 


The pheasant with his varied vest, 
Admired less for flesh than feather ; 

The partridge with his horse-shoe breast, 
And grouse that feeds among the heather. 


But before we begin our little tale, we cannot resist relating a cir- 
cumstance closely bearing upon the subject we are about to illustrate, 
and which occurred within our ken. 

We dwelt near to one of the good old school of country gentlemen, 
who deemed it a part of his social duties to keep a hospitable board, 


and a house as open as his heart. At a certain period of every year 
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he had been accustomed to receive from a neighbour, who was 
blessed with a park, a haunch of venison; for which the keeper re- 
ceived a fee of half-a-guinea, and of which all his neighbours within 
a certain imaginary circle were invited to partake. 

All of a sudden — no reason being assigned — the noble haunch 
was superseded by the ignominious shoulder, which was very properly 
committed to the mercies of those who might, in their ignorance, 
mistake it for mutton — the servants. 

A second season came round, and a second shoulder was sent ; 
which was, still more properly, sent back to the sender, as a hint not 
to send another — which was taken. 

Our old friend could not quite make the matter out. The venison- 
grower and he were as good friends as ever. Nothing had occurred 
to interrupt the harmony in which they had always lived ; of course, 
he could not demand an explanation of ‘a brother squire as to why a 
wrong joint had been sent, although he could and would have done 
so of his butcher ; so the matter dropped, and the annual venison- 
feast dropped too. 

It so happened, that we went up to London with our old friend, 
who, always “on hospitable thoughts intent,” looked out for some- 
thing to take back with him wherewith to tickle the palates of his 
neighbours. At a celebrated fish-shop in the far west of London, he 
saw a string of well-fatted and well-hung haunches of venison. He 
stopped his carriage, alighted, and having selected the fattest, inquired 
where it was bred. 

“ In Mr. ’s park, sir: I take all his bucks and game, at least 
the prime parts, and he takes it out in fish.” 

“‘ Whe-ew-ewh!” whistled our old friend, as he paid three guineas 
and a half for the haunch — “ Whe-ew-ewh — the murder’s out.” 

He said no more; but when we returned home, a large party was 
invited to eat of the haunch. 

** Fine-flavoured venison indeed,” said some one. ‘ Who sent it 
to you ?” 

“No one; but if you approve of the flavour of it you can have one 
any day by sending three guineas and a half in money or fish to 














Mr. there. He sold it, and I bought it—not of him, but of his 
fishmonger in Street.” 
Mr. who was present— purposely invited— drank off a glass 


of port so hurriedly that it went “the wrong way:” he was obliged 
to leave the room; and we never saw him at our old friend’s table 
afterwards. Poor man! he had not above four or five thousand per 
annum, which may account for his being willing to barter for instead 
of buying his fish. 
Now to my tale. 


CHAPTER I. 


Amonc the fashionable departures, announced in a morning paper, 
was “ Mr. Gretton Denbury, from Long’s Hotel, for a few days’ 
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shooting in the extensive and well-preserved domains of Sir Grice 
Pounceforth, at Veriton Grange, Suffolk ;” and on the morning of 
the day named in the paper, the Orwell steam-boat, bound for 
Ipswich, ere she left her moorings, received on her deck, among 
other passengers and luggage, two large portmanteaus, two tall men, 
evidently servant and master, and two very large gun-cases amal- 
gamated into one. 

The servant having deposited the luggage in the hands of the 
responsible person on board, dived down into the depth of the fore- 
cabin, and was no more seen. ‘The master, carelessly wrapped up in 
a pilot-coat, and wearing a seal-skin cap on his head, drew a volume 
from his pocket, and although the weather was somewhat cold and 
foggy, seemed to despise a November air, and having placed himself 
on a bench amidships, quietly perused his book. 

TI'wo “heavy swells,” dressed in the excess of Cockney-sporting 
fashion, came on board, with one servant and two dogs, just as the 
warps were cast off. ‘They gave their orders to their servant in loud 
vulgar tones, made themselves very fussy with the captain and other 
men on board, no doubt with the intention of impressing upon their 
fellow-voyagers the notion that they were somebodies. Seeing that 
there were but few females on board, and those few belonging to 
quite the lower classes, occupying the forecastle, they turned their 
attentions to the male passengers, and observing Mr. Gretton Denbury 
“taking it cool,” as they said, but rather too “roughly togged out” 
to be “any body uncommon,” they walked up to him, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, asked how many miles it might be to Ipswich. 

Gretton looked at them for a moment, and although very good- 
natured, and not at all inclined to display any pride, he could not 
fail to see through the vulgarity of their natures; so he quietly 
said, — 

“You had better inquire of my servant: you will find him in the 
fore-cabin.” 

The twain looked exceeding fierce; but Gretton did not observe 
their looks, for his eyes were fixed upon his book. 

“Captain,” said one of them, “ who is that cursed cool fellow there, 
in a pea-coat ?” 

“In that ugly seal-skin cap—there—pretending to be literary ?” 
added the other. 

“ Wait till we’ve cleared the Pool before you ask questions. — Ease 
her! Stop her!” &c. &e. &e. . 

“Curse his impudence,” said the first of the speakers, whom we 
may as well introduce at once as Jim Smith—a knowing shot at 
Highbury Barn. se 

“ They’re a very low set,” added Tom Wiggins, a well-known fre- 
quenter of “ The Ring.” “ Let us go below and get some breakfast.” 

This meal appeared to last as far as Gravesend, and when the pair 
came on deck, each with a cigar in his mouth, it was evident that the 
matutinal had not been limited to tea and coffee. They chatted to 
every body, swaggered about the deck, and looked very killingly at a 


pretty young woman who sat beside an old weather-beaten sailor, 
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nursing an infant in the bows of the vessel. At last they addressed 
her, and became so rude in their observations that the old sailor bid 
her go below, and then, having seen that she was out of sight and 
hearing, quietly asked Messrs. Jim Smith and Tom Wiggins if they 
really were rash enough to mistake themselves for gentlemen. 

“What will you take to drink, old fellow?” asked Mr. Jim Smith. 

“ Don’t you wish you may inherit a fortune?” added Mr. Wiggins; 
“a bunch of fives, for instance,— look out, old one.” And before the 
poor old sailor was aware of it, he received a severe cuff on his 
tempest-beaten forehead. 

*“¢ Shame — shame —to strike an old man like that,” said the pas- 
sengers and the crew. 

“‘ Stand aside,” cried the sailor; “old as I am, it never shall be said 
that I took a blow without returning it.” 

“Hold, my fine old man — your strength has been wasted in the 
service of your country, doubtless. Leave it to a younger arm to 
protect your grey hairs.” 

The sailor looked round to see who his defender was, and perceived 
the young man, Gretton Denbury, who had been so quietly engaged in 
reading abaft the funnel. “Bless you, sir,” said he, “ but ’m worth 
something yet, when my daughter is insulted by such whipper- 
snappers as those.” 

“ Jim Smith and his friend Tom Wiggins enjoyed the scene amaz- 
ingly, as it appeared by their antics, for the one was “taking an ob- 
servation” with his fingers, and the other winking furiously, and put- 
ting himself in a boxing attitude. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourselves, to insult an aged man?” 
asked Gretton, in a determined tone. 

* Who the are you?” said Mr. Wiggins. “Goto——;” but 
before the vulgar word passed his lips he was on his back at the 
further side of the vessel, from a well-directed blow of Denbury’s 
fist. 

Jim Smith declared “he'd never stand that.” THe did not for half 
a second. He was lying beside his friend before he had time to speak 
even in his behalf. 

An unalloyed shout of joy from the old sailor, in which he was 
joined by the passengers and the ship’s crew, proclaimed to Messrs. 
Smith and Wiggins that their proceedings were unpopular. They, 
therefore, demanded Mr. Gretton: Denbury’s card — which was not 
given to them —called him a snob, and retired into a side cabin, to 


enjoy the remainder of the voyage in company with their servant, 
who seemed to make himself “one of us.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Sm GricE POUNCEFORTH’s carriage waits for Mr. Gretton Den- 
bury,” said an hotel commissioner, coming on board, as the Orwell 


reached the quay. Gretton stepped ashore amidst the respectful sa- 
lutations of his fellow-voyagers. 
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“ That’s the fellow’s name. is it?” We will find out who and what 
he is, when we get back to town,” said Jim Smith. 

*“* And take the shine out of him too,” added Tom Wiggins. But let 
us follow that chap that announced the carriage ; we shall learn from 
him a little more about him.” 

The commissioner, on being questioned, could only reply that the 
gentleman was a friend of Sir Grice Pounceforth, of Veriton Grange, 
and was doubtless going there to join the grand battue, which was to 
commence on the following day. 

“Veriton Grange! Why that is the very place where George 
Dareall means us to shoot to-morrow. He has a snug little bit of 
freehold right between two preserves, and would not sell it, though 
this Sir Grice something has offered thousands for it, to save himself 
from the gallows,” said Jim Smith. 

At this moment they were joined by the identical George Dareall, 
a retired publican, who had made his fortune by poaching and game- 
‘selling. He drove up in a flashy-coloured phaeton, and having sa- 
luted his friends, by raising his elbow, bid them jump in, traps and all, 
as he was ready for a start. 

On their road the Londoners did not fail to acquaint their friend 
with the treatment they had met with from the supercilious stranger. 
George did not sympathise with his friends in the slightest degree ; 
but laughed so excessively at the notion of two scientific men having 
been floored by one of the uninitiated, that they were very indignant, 
and talked of sending a challenge that very night to Mr. Gretton 
Denbury, to fight either with fists or pistols, or whatever weapon he 
might prefer. 

“‘ Don’t talk like a couple of fools,” said the elegant George Dareall. 
“‘ If you were to send a challenge, do you think a high chap like that, 
asked down here to meet ministers and members of parliament, would 
take any notice of it? Pooh! I know them well. You shall take 
your revenge out of the pheasants and hares. Rely upon it, it is 
much pleasanter shooting, for they cannot return your fire.” 

Jim Smith and Tom Wiggins of course laughed at their host’s wit, 
although they were in a very bad humour; and as they had been 
drinking and smoking all day long, they were very soon tipsy after 
they had indulged at their host’s expense. Before they went to bed 
they had pledged each other in many a glass not to leave the country 
before they had either caned or horsewhipped, or in some manner 
avenged themselves upon Mr. Gretton Denbury; which was so very 
amusing to George Dareall, that he laughed excessively, and offered 
to lay them a pony each that if they met him they would not dare 
even to speak to him, much less to lay a hand or foot upon him. 
“ Done— done.” The bets were taken and booked by George. Tom 
Wiggins attempted to book his bet; but he was so tipsy he could 
not make a letter. Smith had sense enough left not to make the 
attempt. 

After a few more glasses, and a jolly attempt at a song, Messrs. 
Smith and Wiggins reeled off to what they were pleased to call their 


cribs. 
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There we will leave them and return to our young friend Gretton 
Denbury. 

“ Denbury, my boy, I'm glad to see you,” said old Sir Grice, 
shaking him heartily by the hand. “TI hope the nerves are all right ? 
You must shoot well to-morrow, for I have backed your scores against 
the field ; and Lord William is down here.” 

Gretton assured him that nothing could induce him to try to shoot 
well more than the notion that he was pitted against Lord William. 

Having thus got rid of the old baronet, who was rather apt to hold 
a guest by the hand too long, Gretton walked up the drawing-room, 
to where two ladies were seated. They did not rise to greet him, but 
having shaken him by the hand, made room for him on the sofa 
between them. By the uncertain but cheerful light of a blazing fire, 
and one pair of wax candles, a spectator might have seen that Gretton 
was on a very friendly footing with both the ladies, and on something 
more than a friendly footing with the younger of the two; for when 
he had taken his seat he retained the hands that had been placed in 
his, and even ventured to press them to his lips. The fact was, that 
Gretton was engaged to Jane Pounceforth, and would have been 
united to her ere this, but he had a troublesome uncle, an old East 
Indian officer, who would not die, although he had an unmusical, that 
is, a dis-organ-ised liver, for some years, and had drank enough Chel- 
tenham water to float a seventy-four. Neither would he make his 
nephew an addition to his allowance, although every friend of the 
family had urged upon him the cruelty of keeping longer asunder 
those whom love had long made one. Not he. He had never been 
married himself, and he thought he was doing his nephew a kindness 
by keeping him single as long as he could. He said he was sure 
he would bless him for so doing long before the honey-month was 
ended. | 

What passed between the ladies and the gentleman we would not 
betray if'we could. All that passed which has any reference to this 
little tale was an expression of regret, on Jane’s part, that Gretton, 
who was fond of fair manly sport, should have consented to join in 
the unsportsmanlike proceedings of the morrow. 

“‘ My poor birds!” said Jane. “I used to go down daily to the 
keeper’s to feed them with my own hands when they were little crea- 
tures ; and even after they were turned out into the covers around, 
they would come upon the lawn and follow me as if they knew me. 
They will be shot at among the rest, and either killed, or what is 
worse, wounded, and creep into the woods and die a miserable lingering 
death. And then the danger to yourself. Among a party of ten or 
twelve guns there is sure to be some accident. I wish you would not 
go with them, but take the dogs and go to some distant cover by 
yourself; you will have less shooting, perhaps, but better sport, and 
will not be exposed to the mercies of some bungling shot.” 

Gretton pressed the hand that rested in his, and assured Jane 
that he detested the battue as much as she could do, but that he 
could not avoid joining it, as her father had pitted him to shoot 
against the whole of the party: he was especially anxious to satisfy 
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Lord William that there were men in the world who could shoot as 
well as he could, although he looked upon himself as the crack shot 
of the country. 

Jane had only time to extract a promise from Gretton, that he 
would be very careful not to place himself in a dangerous spot, or to 
keep too forward in his zeal for slaughter, before the guests entered 
the drawing-room, and he was forced to quit her side to pay his 
respects to sundry M.P.’s and one cabinet minister. The dinner 
was speedily announced ; and when the ladies had quitted the dinner- 
table, Sir Grice grew loud in his praises of his keepers, who had 
been so active in the discharge of their duties that they had con- 
victed no less than fifteen most notorious poachers during the past 
month. 

He was sincerely congratulated by his friends on having such very 
efficient keepers, and highly applauded for keeping up the stock of 
game in the country, which, as they said, with the preservation of 
foxes, was the only thing that would induce country gentlemen to 
reside upon their estates. 

Sir Grice cordially agreed with his friends, and begged permission 
to propose one toast: of course it was granted to him. He filled his 
glass with claret, and drank to “ ‘The preservatives — the benefactors of 
their country.” 

“Do you include your tenants in that toast?” asked the cabinet 
minister, after he had done justice to it in a bumper. 

“Oh, decidedly,” said Sir Grice. ‘ The fact is, I have laid all my 
little farms into large ones, so that where I had some twenty men 
who were worrying my steward to death for compensation for damage 
done to crops, I have now only four or five; and as they are wealthy, 
and fond of sporting, they give me very little trouble. I don’t allow 
them to shoot, but I give them a day or two’s coursing every season, 
and they all hunt with the fox-hounds; besides, I only keep just 
enough rabbits to feed the foxes, and I allow my keepers the re- 
mainder for finding themselves in powder and shot.” 

“ Devilish liberal!” said somebody. 

“‘T suppose we shall get some shooting to-morrow,” drawled out 
Lord William. 

Sir Grice assured him he had counted upwards of three hundred 
pheasants at feed, in one small patch’ of buck-wheat, only a day or two 
before. 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Lord William, “for I was out at 
Hall the day before yesterday, and worked hard all day, with 
two other men, to kill one hundred and fifty brace, although we had 
fellows to load for us.” 

‘ Confounded slow work,” said the cabinet minister. 

“ Yes, and all owing to those infernal poachers ; and I am sure the 
farmers encourage them,” said Lord William. 

A long discussion took place about the Game Laws; and every 
body agreed that the penalties were not severe enough. Some were 
for transportation for every offence, and hanging for being out at 
night, with intent, &c.; and one gentleman went so far as to regret 
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that the Forest Laws, so prudently made by the Normans, were not 
still in force. The conversation was then varied by discussing the 
merits of several new engines which had been invented to supersede 
man-traps, spring-guns, and dog-spears. Sir Grice was happy to inform 
the company that he had a very ingenious blacksmith in his village, 
who could supply them with a species of gin, so small, yet strong in 
the spring, that if a man trod upon it, it “ would cut his foot nearly 
off just above the ankle, in spite of a stout high-low.” 

Everybody expressed his intention of giving the clever workman 
a large order. 

Now there was not one of the party present who, on any other 
subject but game-preserving, was not a most humane man. They 
were all good landlords, kind masters, and most liberal in their cha- 
rities to their poor dependants; yet, merely for the sake of keeping 
up the stock of game, they would not scruple to lay down in their 
covers an engine that would maim a man for life, or perhaps catch 
some boy by the leg who ventured into the wood to gather a half- 
pennyworth of nuts. 

*“ You must look to your shooting to-morrow, my lord,” said Sir 
Grice, “for I have backed Gretton Denbury against you and the 
field.” 

“Til bet Gretton a pony to ” But Gretton was gone. He 
had joined Jane and her mother some half hour after they left the 
room. 

A few bets were made and booked; and the whole party left the 
table to join the ladies. ‘The butler whispered to his master, as he 
handed him his tea, that the head keeper was in his study, and wished 
to speak to him on very particular business. 

Sir Grice left the room, and was absent for some time. On his re- 
turn he found his friends engaged at whist or picquet, all with the 
exception of Gretton Denbury, who was enjoying a quiet chat with 
his future. 

“‘ Nothing the matter, I hope, Sir Grice ?” said Gretton. 

“TI hope not,” said the Baronet. ‘“ The keeper has been here to 
tell me that two Londoners, crack shots and fighting men, as he calls 
them, are come down to-day with their guns on a visit to George 
Dareall, a vulgar fellow, who has a strip of land running between two 
of my best preserves, and who does all he can to annoy me, although 
I have offered him ten times the value of the land to get rid of him. 
These two fellows, who came down by the steamer to-day, have doubt- 
less been sent for on purpose to destroy every bird and hare that is 
driven out of cover to-morrow.” 

“T think I know the men; they were my fellow-passengers — two 
very vulgar fellows, but not over-courageous. I was obliged to 
chastise them for their insolence to a poor old seaman’s daughter ; and 
they bore their punishment very meekly.” 

Gretton, of course, had to relate what took place ; and was rewarded 
for his zeal in the service of the fair sex by a kindly look from Jane, 
and an approving speech from Sir Grice Pounceforth. 

Shortly afterwards the ladies retired. Cards having no charms for 
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Gretton, and being mindful of the bet which was to be decided on the 
morrow, he “ consulted his nerves,” and sought his bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE reader must imagine the breakfast; but to aid his imagination, 
I must hint to him that it was not one of those jolly breakfasts which 
sportsmen eat when they have a day’s fair work before them—a solid 
meal, with either a glass of good strong ale, or the minutest thimble- 
ful of French cream, to prepare them to support some hours of toil ; 
it was merely a breakfast — prolonged, by the aid of newspapers and 
letter-reading, until eleven by the clock. 

Then, instead of seeing a brace of keepers, with some four or five 
brace of spaniels, waiting in the lawn, you merely see some eight or 
nine louts, clad in leathern jerkins and smalls, to resist the thorns, and 
one poor dog, of a retriever breed, to pick up wounded birds and 
hares. You see, also, as many gentlemen’s servants as there are 
gentlemen going out, each with ¢wo double-barrelled guns with him, 
one of which he is to load as fast as he can, while his master is blazing 
away as fast as he can with the other. 

You get to the cover side; and Mr. Head keeper marshals his men, 
and then marshals you. He places you in a line, and you march 
down the cover as regularly as if you were going to attack a human 
foe instead. of a lot of poor hares and pheasants, who, having been 
unmolested all the summer months, look up into your face, as much 
as to ask you what you can possibly want with them? If it were not 
for the beaters and their poles, they would let you pass them without 
even attempting to fly or run away from you! However, they find 
what you want, — whiz — whirr — tit-up — bang — bang — bang; 
some twelve or fourteen are kicking, struggling, and panting on the 
ground; and an impudent under-keeper, with a hazel wand in his 
hand, quietly notches down what each gentleman claims to have 
killed. 

The upper keeper calls a halt, asks, “ All ready?” and at the 
answer “ All,” cries “ Forward ;” on you go again, and so on to the 
end of the day. Baugh! is it not enough to make the real sportsman, 
who goes out with his dogs, and enjoys hunting, for finding his game, 
and killing it fairly, emetically disposed ? 

We will leave Lord William, Gretton Denbury, the cabinet 
minister, and all the party, firing and scoring as hard as they possibly 
can, and Sir Grice Pounceforth looking on and congratulating him- 
self upon the respectable show he shall make in the county paper 
when “the total” of three or four days’ shooting in his well-stocked 
preserves shall appear chronicled in its columns. 

Reader, just come here. Do you see that long narrow field which 
runs between those two fine oak-covers? it is not above five acres in 
length, and about two in breadth. It was a piece of barley, and it 
was not mown. The ears were merely cut off and carried home, and 
they scarcely paid the expense of cartage. The stubble is left long on 
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purpose ; for that little strip, immediately between Sir Grice Pounce- 
forth’s two best preserves, belongs to George Dareall, somewhile keeper 
of “The Dog and Partridge,” and now a retired gentleman. He has 
set his solicitor “to work” for compensation for damage done to his 
crops; and now he is there with two crack London shots to “ take it 
out of the Baronet” by bagging every bird and hare that comes across 
in its attempt to escape from the battue-shooters, who are regularly 
tramping down the great wood. 

If the reader will accompany us to the end of this strip of land, he 
will see Mr. George Dareall, his two friends, Jim Smith and ‘Tom 
Wiggins, quietly seated at a very good, solid luncheon, consisting of 
a ham and chickens, &c. &c. &c. with a very large stone bottle of 
good strong beer, and another, a little smaller, of brandy-and-water. 
At their sides, and not very far from them, are the Londoners’ servant 
and George’s “man.” They are busily engaged in filling the chay- 
cart in which the luncheon was brought down with the game that has 
been killed. As soon as it is all carted, George Dareall asks his man 
“how many ?” 

“ 'T'wo-and-twenty brace of pheasants, thirteen brace of hares, a leash 
of partridges, and two woodcocks,” replies the man. 

“Cart them home, and come back as soon as you can,” says the 
master. “I can hear by the report of the guns that they will soon 
go into the smaller wood ; and then all that have escaped them and us 
must come back again.” 

Away goes the man; and while the three gentlemen are finishing 
their luncheon the servant is busily employed cleaning out—that is, 
washing out the barrels of three double guns, stout in the stock, very 
large in the bore, and capable of carrying two ounces and a half of 
shot in each barrel. ‘ Regular murderers, and no mistake!” as Jim 
Smith pronounced them. 

Luncheon being finished, a cigar-case and a box of lucifers were 
produced, and the three lighted up, and, as they whiffed and imbibed 
brandy-and-water, calmly listened to Sir Grice’s party as they “ blazed 
away.” 

«They must have had good sport, and shot well,” said Jim Smith, 
“for they shoot every moment, and but few birds get away.” 

“‘ As to sport,” said George Dareall, “there is no sport init; the 
birds are as thick as they can lie together, and as regularly fed with 
barley as domestic poultry ; and as for shooting, Lord William and 
that young chap that came down with you yesterday never dream of 
missing, and I dare say the rest of them shoot well.” 

“ As for that young chap,” said Tom Wiggins, who had not forgot 
his knock-down blow of the day before, “I should like no better sport 
than to shoot him for a fifty, and fight him for a hundred.” 

“ Ay, and so should I,” said Jim Smith. “Id teach him the 
manners of a gentleman.” 

George Dareall only laughed, and told them not to be foolish, but: 
to make haste and finish their cigars and grog; for, by the sound of 
the guns, he knew that the party were already entering upon the 
smaller wood, and the game, now on the alert, would soon cross back 
again to the big wood. 
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These words induced the two Londoners to drink and smoke more 
fiercely. They also induced a man who had been watching their 
proceedings, himself unseen, to hurry across a field leading to the 
— end of the cover, and tell the head keeper all he had seen and 

eard. 

“ Hold hard,” cried the head keeper; and having informed his 
party of the news which he had just heard, it was resolved that 
Lord William and Gretton Denbury, the two best shots, and who had 
just shot ¢ies, should go forward, and so frustrate the sport of Dareall 
and his friends by shooting at the game as it tried to slip out of one 
cover into the other. 

Lord William went down one side of the cover, and Gretton on the 
other, each accompanied by his servant. When they arrived at the 
bottom of it they entered it, and took their stations in a drive which 
commanded the whole breadth of it. Down came birds and hares as 
thick and fast as flocks of turkeys and sheep ; and when they saw their 
enemies before them, the poor birds, instead of running down the 
bank and slipping along the ditches, as they would have done had 
they not been intercepted, rose and gave themselves up as fair shots 
to those posted ready for them. 

Lord William and Gretton fired as fast as a loaded gun could be 
placed in their hands, and an under-keeper kept on scoring each 
man’s birds as they fell from the guns. All this time George Dareall 
and his friends were not idle. They understood, the moment they 
heard the first shot fired at the bottom of the cover, that some guns 
had been placed there to spoil their sport. They, therefore, deeming 
such conduct on the part of Sir Grice very ungentlemanly, fired away 
as hard as they could. 

Now it so happened, after the main of the game had passed down 
the cover, and the beaters were heard approaching, that a fine cock 
pheasant rose immediately behind Gretton Denbury, and flew straight 
up over his head: he put up his gun, and just as it topped the trees 
pulled at it. The bird flew on as if unhurt, and Lord William called out 
‘a, dead miss.” 

“ A dead bird, you mean,” said Gretton; “he is hit up the back, 
and will tower.” 

‘‘ Five to one he does not,” said Lord William. 

“ Done — let us get out of cover and see,” said Gretton. 

They both rushed to the same gap, and sprang over the fence and 
ditch. ; 

“ There—see—there — look —I told you so—he is whirling round 
and round, and will soon fall—there, down he comes close to our 
feet,” said Gretton ; and as he said so it was, the pheasant fell dead 
within a few yards of them. 

Gretton stepped forward to pick it up, but a voice called out, “ Leave 
that bird alone, and be off my land.” 

The two gentlemen looked round, and saw George Dareall, and 
Smith and Wiggins, close upon them. It was quite evident that the 
two latter were tipsy, or nearly so. Lord William lifted his hat, and 
begged Mr. Dareall’s pardon for having set foot on his land, but 
alleged the bet that he had made as an excuse. Gretton did the same, 
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and George seemed willing to say no more about it, and let them re- 
turn to the cover; but Jim Smith and Tom Wiggins called him a 
sneaking fellow, and swore that if they were in his place they would 
not let two proud fellows trespass there for nothing, but would take 
their guns away from them.” 

“ No, no,” said George; “it was only to decide a bet. They seem 
to be civil chaps enough. Keep quiet, do.” 

“ Civil!” why that is the haughty fellow who struck us both yester- 
day, — him,” said Smith. 

** Ay, and richly you deserved it,” said Gretton. ‘“ But come away, 
my lord, we shall not derive either pleasure or profit by holding a 
parley with such men as these.” 

“ Who do you call men ?” said Wiggins, walking up to him, —“ not 
yourself and your noble friend there, I hope. Lay down your guns and 
we will fight you fairly.” 

Lord William smiled, and turned away; Gretton was about to do 
the same, when Wiggins struck him on the arm with the barrels of 
his gun. Gretton dropped his own gun, and seized hold of Wiggins’s 
by the muzzle: he had only time to say, “ What do you mean?” when 
the trigger was touched by some means, the gun went off, and the 
charge was lodged in the heart of Gretton Denbury. 

So ended the Battue. 

Sir Grice Pounceforth, at his daughter’s request, had all his game 
destroyed; and George Dareall sent the narrow strip of land lying be- 
tween two well-stocked covers into the market, but could not find a 
purchaser. ‘The spot was tabooed. 





““ THEIR TAMENESS IS SHOCKING TO ME!”’ 
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THE DEATH-SEER. 


A GHOST STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


CHAPTER LI. 


MicHaet TaunporrF was a clock-maker and a scientific mechanician. 
His leisure hours he passed in the ardent pursuit of chemistry, upon 
a perfect intimacy with which, according to his opinion, all true 
knowledge might be said to depend. His activity displayed itself 
most where investigation promised to reveal a link of affinity with 
universal nature. He regarded the physical sciences in their range 
as the highest object of the human understanding, the worthiest of 
inquiry and cultivation; and he never ceased regretting that his 
situation in life hindered him from devoting himself exclusively to 
their study. Over his early life the veil of obscurity was drawn. He 
was not well pleased if conversation reverted to it, and he himself at 
all times maintained an obstinate silence upon the subject of his 
youth. To the naturally suspicious here was reason enough for 
drawing the most extravagant conclusions respecting his birth and 
origin; to those addicted to sentiment and romance nothing was so 
natural to occur as the idea of his being the illegitimate offspring of 
a prince and some poor outcast girl. ‘Taundorf showed himself per- 
fectly indifferent to all conjectures; as in fact he generally, and in 
every way, smiled at and scorned the opinions of the multitude. 
Curiosity and inquisitioners with all their exertions could at last 
obtain only such information as the following :—Taundorf had been 
a pupil at a first-rate school, and had evinced the greatest zeal in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Unforeseen misfortunes compelled him, at 
a later period, to choose an humbler way of life than that which he had 
originally proposed to himself, and he selected the craft of a clock- 
maker, because, as he affirmed, it gave him the opportunity to investi- 
gate in miniature the mechanism of the powers of the universe. 
Taundorf was a tall stout man, with surprisingly vivacious and 
intelligent dark blue eyes. If gloominess at all attached to them, it 
was by reason of the heavy bushy brow which, silver-grey in hue, 
hung over them. He did not approve himself very choice in his at- 
tire—the simplest garments were with him the best. He followed 
custom : at least he swerved from it only in the one article of boots. 
Instead of using those peculiar to the place, he wore a species of 
jack-boot, made of soft curried buck skin, and reaching almost to his 
loins. As he often wandered abroad through wood and brake, col- 
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lecting plants for his chemical researches, this flexible covering was 
likely enough to be of service to him; but Taundorf loved to be mys- 
terious, and when he was questioned touching this whim, his solemn 
and obscure replies at once betrayed him for a Bohemian borderer. 
He was a widower —the father of a lovely daughter whom he brought 
up with great solicitude. It was generally supposed from his decided 
aversion to all received usages and opinions in the matter of religion, 
that he would never send his child to school. But the people were 
mistaken, as they are very often when they officiously decide for 
others. ‘Taundorf sent his little Anna to school a year sooner than 
the time prescribed by the law, and he rejoiced unfeignedly when he 
found the gifted creature making rapid progress in her learning. 

Although he never went to church himself, and therefore never 
approached the altar, yet he never forbade his child from joining in 
any Christian rite. On the contrary, he requested her to give a deep 
attention to the mysteries which she was taught; and never did she 
return from visiting the house of prayer without a serious question- 
ing. She must relate all that she had heard, how she felt herself 
affected by the prayer and sermon, and what her views were gene- 
rally in respect of the prescribed religion and the church of which 
she was a member. ‘The father listened to every answer with a vigi- 
lant attention, loved his daughter for her knowledge and beli¢f, and 
did not suffer himself by an equivocal smile, or an unguarded look, or 
an involuntary motion of the muscles, to betray, in the slightest 
manner, the diametrically opposite convictions which existed in him- 
self. This unusual toleration gave little satisfaction to the many. 
Comments were made upon the artfulness of his hypocrisy; and his 
intimate acquaintance with the Arch Enemy himself, at least with all 
imaginable evil genii, was unhesitatingly inferred. His fondness for 
tradition and legendary lore here stood him in little service. “There 
you have it!” said one. “We honest folks only amuse ourselves 
with such old wives’ tales in the gloaming. ‘This man meddles with 
them eternally, and loves them better than his prayers. He can’t 
live without them ; and, what is more, he can’t escape of himself out 
of the claws of the devil, and that’s why he is trying by force to make 
an angel of his daughter, so that she may intercede for him on the 
judgment day. There is no doubt about it!” 

In like manner, his mechanical skill was ascribed to help received 
from infernal powers. ‘Taundorf had constructed a clock which went 
full eight days before it had to be wound up again. Its dial, in addition 
to hour, minute, and second hands, contained a perfect planetary system, 
in excellent working order, and corresponding to a nicety with the in- 
formation of the calendar, —that mine of wisdom to Bohemiam border- 
ers, —that house and heart’s companion of every honest peasant! This 
clock was so admirably devised, that it never, by any chance, varied 
from the true time,—a fact in itself sufficient to prove its maker 
under the protection and assistance of supernatural agencies. Fame 
is certain to accomplish one thing. It will bring the needy to your 
doors: and it brought, accordingly, from all parts and from a great 
distance suppliants to the threshold of the gentle Taundorf. His 
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bearing towards all men was courteous, frank, and mild. ‘Those who 
saw him once came gladly a second and a third time ; and many 
whom he invited to his fireside of an evening did not hesitate to put 
a liberal, if not extravagant, construction upon his bidding. He was 
lively, cheerful, and very sociable. If he found a willing and intelli- 
gent listener, he would spend hours in affording him a profound in- 
sight into many of the laws of mechanics, in explaining the easily 
comprehended points in the theory of astronomy, and, if he chanced 
to be in a particularly happy vein, in performing many curious chemi- 
cal experiments. His extensive intercourse with men did not entice 
him into forming many friendships. In this regard, too, the opinions 
of Taundorf were at variance with those of the world. He asserted that 
a generous intercourse with men stipulates merely for reciprocal bene- 
volence, and was a common duty. Friendship, on the other hand, 
could exist only between two agreeing in their elementary points of 
character. Associated with the peculiarities already mentioned, 
Taundorf possessed a moral strength of will enabling him always to 
follow out or to eschew just what he affirmed in conversation for law 
or prohibition. He possessed withal one true and only friend. To 
him Taundorf disclosed his whole heart — revealed his weaknesses ; 
but, on that account, he did not the less bind the man he had chosen 
fast to his confiding soul. 

Is it or is it not a matter of surprise, that the chosen friend of 
Taundorf was his living, personified opposite? ‘There are theories 
current which will establish either proposition. Braunholz adhered 
in all things, whether religious or political, to what was taught; to 
what had been determined and legally defined for him. Reform, 
change, and revolution were so many mortal abominations. He 
could not see the necessity, the virtue, the justice of any innovation 
whatever. He was a rigid old Lutheran protestant, and with a scru- 
pulousness, extending to the minutest points, he conformed to every 
ecclesiastical ceremony ; so also did he act in matters of state. The 
authorities, in his opinion, had the inviolable right to command, 
simply because they were authorities, and whosoever resisted them 
he regarded less as a malefactor than as an individual labouring 
under some unhappy delusion. When urged in an argument, but 
not till then, Braunholz would acknowledge that opposition might be 
considered lawful against glaring tyranny and atrocious arbitrariness, 
as, in reference to religion, he had no objection to take arms against 
canting puritanism and heretical dissents. 

With this man Taundorf usually passed his evenings, apparently 
in ceaseless dissension, but really in most intimate amity. ‘The dif- 
ference in their views necessarily kept the conversation in an unin- 
terrupted flow, and since neither of them was wanting in original 
thoughts, controversy seldom ran upon insignificant topics. They 
would often argue until they were tired, and finish, as they supposed, 
with shaking hands, when Taundorf suddenly would plunge into his 
favourite subject of mechanics, or attach to an observation, gathered 
from natural science, a series of new ideas, suggestive of reflection, 
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and leading to the understanding of many phenomena, neglected by 
the vulgar, or regarded by the more learned as impenetrable secrets. 

One evening, Braunholz found his strange friend at the melting 
furnace, employed in fusing a small piece of ore. The matter-of-fact 
man watched the philosopher for a moment in silence, and then 
quietly asked him what metal he hoped to obtain by his process. 
Taundorf put the crucible on one side, extinguished his fire, and 
answered : — : 

‘“‘ None — as thou seest, for none can be derived from it.” 

Braunholz looked hard at his friend, and fancied that he could 
trace in his countenance an expression of discomposure—the ruftled 
evidence of disappointed hope. 

“What, would you revive the anxieties and distresses of our old 
alchymists?” said Braunholz. ‘Can you hope at this day to dis- 
cover a new regulus of metal? Would you, like them, be made the 
mere fool of your overstrained expectations? I pray you, Taundorf, 
leave smelting and decomposing: in these days measure and build 
rather. It isin small things as in great, fight against your conviction 
as you will. The Destroyer shall have his ruins and a view of a 
glorious field of nettles. The Preserver plucks fruits and eats them.” 

“‘ Let us leave this for the present, worthy Hans,” returned \Taun- 
dorf, seating himself upon his leathern chair. ‘“ No earthly business 
interests me longer than it tickles me. There is no foundation here 
upon which to build, and as you know, this is no hobby-horse of mine. 
Guess what happened to me yesterday! ” 

“ You went into the country, as I heard from Auna, and could not 
have reached home before nightfall. You didn’t surely dance a 
roundelay with the fairies ?” added Hans, with suppressed laughter. 

Taundorf fixed his keen eye upon his friend, and remained silent 
until his risibility had vanished. He then spoke. 

“IT remember to have heard from you, Braunholz, that, as a boy, 
you once beheld that singular phenomenon which the people call 
money-burning. 

“Capital!” exclaimed Braunholz, slapping his knees with his 
broad hand, and now laughing outright. ‘ You have seen it, haven’t 
you? Ithought so. What is there in this way that you don’t see, 
or fancy you see?” 

Taundorf betrayed no vexation at the pleasantry of his friend, but 
proceeded : — 

“T had been to Kreibitz, and my way homewards was by Haida. 
There I was detained longer than I expected, and night overtook me 
as I quitted Bohemia, and crossed the high hill at Schalkstein. The 
night, however, was very clear, and, for the time of the year, suf- 
ficiently warm. I prefer, as you know, the night to the day for tra- 
velling. You meet no talkers—you are left to yourself and your 
own mind, and when Nature herself is silent, you may watch her 
closely at her working and creating. I broke intentionally by cross 
ways through the woody grounds, and —so to speak —over stock and 
stone. The direction I took was towards the marsh and boggy land 
near the Pocheberg—for I hoped to find many ignes fatui there. 
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The perfectly still air, the star-bright Heaven, and the atmosphere 
heavily charged with electricity, all promised me an enchanting spec- 
tacle—nor was I disappointed. Whilst still in the wood, I perceived 
a glimmering in the valley, and when I ascended the Pocheberg, 
there appeared a whole troop of will-o’-the wisps capering about 
under the withered rushes. The merry creatures looked strange 
enough with their grey vapoury coats and luminous tippets, which 
they permitted, really quite coquettishly, to fly asunder, that they 
might draw them close about their shoulders again, for all the world 
like sprightly girls who have been somewhat heated and overdone in 
the dance. The joyful band amused me immeasurably. I crept as 
softly as an Indian through moss and rushes, laid myself on my back, 
and suffered the beaming turrets, bubbles, bottles, riders, and hoop- 
petticoated little fools to dance away over me that I might learn as 
much as possible of their nature and properties. At length, having 
sufficiently gratified my curiosity, just as a fresh concourse was 
tumbling over me I burst into ungovernable laughter, blew with full 
cheeks into the reeling swarm, and was really almost choked with 
‘merriment, as I saw the aérial wonders striving and stumbling one 
against another. Many became immediately extinct ; others flew with 
a hissing murmur far into the meadows, and concealed themselves be- 
neath the silvery veil of mist in which the night had already enwrapped 
them. It was so perfectly tranquil that the slightest sound was audible 
at a considerable distance. I proceeded on my road, skirting the wood, 
towards Breitenberg. All of a sudden, on my left, at the distance 
perhaps of two hundred steps, there flashed a dazzling light before my 
eyes. I stood still, and watched the flame which issued apparently 
from the earth, and streamed tolerably high up into the air, now 
dazzling white, then ruddy yellow, and at times trimmed with bluish 
stripes, and graceful windings. I was allured to the spot. I ran 
across two fields and reached a small crystal spring, in which the re- 
flection of the flame, which burned close by, was playing. I was 
acquainted with the well. It is called the Boggle Spring, and it has 
this peculiar property — it never freezes over. At its very brink, from 
a few basaltic stones, the flame rose—there was no crackling sound ; it 
gave out no particular heat. ‘ Now!’ thought I, silently watching this 
singular earthly light, ‘here burns money!’ And without reflecting 
more, but trusting in the tradition, I threw my fire-steel into the blaze, 
made three crosses over it, and exclaimed, —‘ As to thee, so thou to 
me!’ In an instant lustre and fire vanished. I saw and heard nothing 
but the murmuring of the spring and the whispering lapping of a few 
lizards. I then, with all my might, struck my staff into the earth, and 
went unmolested homewards. The night was already far advanced 
when I passed by your barn. At the house of our friend Dahlmann 
— mark me well —I was detained by a bright glistening, such as the 
moon is apt to shed upon a casement upon which it falls. A closer 
observation enabled me to recognize, as plainly as I now see you, a 
child of five years old, or thereabouts, running with all its speed along 
the house, dressed in a snow-white garment, and making, with its 
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little hands, a sign towards the chamber window, as if, indeed, throw- 
ing kisses to some one there. I called aloud; and the creature turned 
towards me. ‘The little robe flew asunder, and I beheld the bodily 
skeleton of a child. It stood still, and stared upon me—pointed with 
its bony finger to the window, and then by degrees dissolved into the 
air.” 

Taundoff stopped, as if he waited for an observation from the listen- 
ing Hans. 

“‘ And what of this?” asked Braunholz. 

“ What, Hans? I tell thee what. Neighbour Dahlmann’s little 
beauty must look well to it. Within a month from this the tale will 
be told. Before four weeks are counted, she is dead and buried. I 
tell you so—I, who have seen Death!” 

‘“‘ Dear me! dear me!” exclaimed Hans. ‘ How is it possible that 
so wise a head as yours can take such palpable nonsense for pure 
truth, and can think of building up a faith that is to outlast and excel 
the thousand-year-old doctrines of the soundest and the simplest 
reason ? ” 

Taundorf sighed, but did not answer. 

** And so the time has come at last!” continued Hans, “ and I have 
lived to see it, when your prophecy is to be considered no lenger a 
capital joke. You have really met with our old friend Death. Very 
wonderful indeed! And in company with a lovely child in its night- 
gown! Most wonderful! And poor Frederica must die, at latest, in 
four weeks. It is too good not to be laughed at. Tell me, Taundorf, 
does your Death dance the ordinary waltz or the new gallopade? Mind 
you are very particular next time, and give me exact information; 
for I shall certainly enter this marvellous history, as in duty bound, 
upon our parish records.” 

Braunholz would have persisted in this tone of sportive raillery, 
mixed, as it was, with a slight tincture of sorrowfulness which he 
could not suppress, had not Taundorf at length interrupted him. 

“ Knough!” said the watchmaker. ‘Chop logic against me, as you 
will. Sharpen every word into a three-edged dagger, and strike with 
it to the heart of my faith, to the innermost life of the arguments which 
I set up for it. Make war against the mechanism of my ideal world, 
by every means that dialectics authorise; but I warn you, nourish not 
in your bosom the sleek snake, mockery, nor venture to incite it against 
me. You may silence me by such a course, but take no one effectual 
move towards my conversion.” 

“Good!” said Hans. “ Then, in the first place, I tell you it is a 
riddle to me, and defies all solution, that a man like you, so thoroughly 
a freethinker in all religious matters, who regard faith as only a 
curb for the vulgar, should seek in a thick and troubled sphere for 
that enlightenment which he will not look for in the luminous sim- 
plicity of a revealed creed !” 

*‘ Discriminate, dear Hans,” replied Taundorf, with softness and 
equanimity ; “ you say I am incredulous, and I will not contradict 
you. You accuse me, at times, of being an atheist, and a despiser of 
religion. ‘This reproach, however, hits me not; for if I do not hold 
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for absolute truth all that the multitude consider truth, still by my 
silent doubt is no one injured, and I am not fool enough to disdain 
the proffered good because I cannot make it my own. Here is the 
question! Do I lack what is offered, or have I it already? If the 
former be the case, then is it advisable—nay, it may be my duty, 
gratefully to accept the gift. If the latter, I cannot worship two 
creators in one temple. I place no value upon set forms, because I 
cannot value the kernel after the outward shell. Look, Hans— here 
are two watches; this is heavy and ugly, and made of pinchbeck: the 
other, as you see, is enclosed within an exquisitely worked case of the 
purest gold, and no one will venture to deny that it is a work of art; 
and yet, I assure you, this gold-enveloped watch will not tell truer 
time than yon thick pinchbeck. Well then, what if my belief, inserted 
in a pinchbeck cover, is more commodious to me, more suitable to my 
nature than the faith of yourself and of millions of other Christians 
preserved in an artful and well-chiselled golden case! Am I, on that 
account, less an honest and a good man? My rough trousers, my 

boots of curried buck-skin, are neither fashionable nor captivating in 
' appearance, but the clothing suits me, and answers my purpose better 
than that in which the world delights.” 

“ Still, Taundorf,” replied Hans, “ you give no answer to my riddle. 
You will not find it easy to prove your own consistency, much less 
the truth of this sapient ghost-seeing. Prove to me the reasonable- 
ness of your belief in such goblin visions, and rest assured I will listen 
to you seriously. In the meanwhile, it does but irritate me to find 
a man like Taundorf sharing in the weakness of our most ignorant 
boors. Enough of it. You told me that you struck your stick into 
the ground when you saw the money burning. What became of that 
adventure ?” 

“Of that anon!” said the clockmaker. ‘“ You are unwilling to 
believe that there exist in the world forebodings of death, that make 
themselves, when needful, visible to man. It is, in truth, a dark, yea 
an awful ground, and the heart beats quickly when we tread upon it. 
Yet the harmony between different souls meeting in life, either in 
person, or by a brotherly affinity of thought, is delicate, refined, in- 
tense ; and may not a sudden change occurring in the one occasion 
reaction in the other? If so, it will never be the lot of the cold and 
naked understanding to discover the cause of this mysterious union 
of two distinct and separated souls. A spiritual gift, like that of. 
prophecy, must penetrate the secret. But do not deny the existence 
of a power, because you cannot comprehend it. As rationally may 
you try to laugh away the influence of the atmosphere upon the 
barometer, or twenty like phenomena capable of being traced to their 
principles, and yet enveloped in a cloud of mystery. Mechanics are 
marvellous to the uninitiated, and excite in him a feeling that wavers 
between admiration and fear. Does not the power of one steel spring, 
which, in its effort to expand, sets a whole machinery in motion, fill 
him with astonishment and chilly awe? And is not the very un- 
ravelling of the mystery more painful to him than the mystery itself? 
Yes, and it must be —for you make manifest to him a faculty of dead 
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nature, and which, when. confronted with life, must always retain 
something of the ghostly. You remember old Fallmer, an exemplary 
man in all respects, with a healthy downright sobriety of character, 
that had nothing in common with the world of ghosts. Yet did not 
he believe, with unshaken confidence, in the so-called deathlight, and 
did he not see it, he and ten others, upon the very eve of his wife’s 
dissolution? Before his own death, the same vision was repeated ; 
and, when the family books were searched, there was found the de- 
claration, that for two hundred years such lights had invariably 
preceded the entrance of death into that singular abode. Let your 
disbeliever smile; nothing is easier than a laugh. Let him gainsay 
the evidence of experience if he can. Whatever has happened, let it 
have been in a hut, has an historical worth, and a claim upon our 
respect and attention.” 

** Sure,” said Hans, seriously. ‘“ Deathlights are strange things. 
In this very place alone twelve families at least are visited by this 
singular apparition. Others, too, suffer what they call the ‘ Death- 
fall ;? a fearful shock that shakes the house to its foundation, and 
fills every nerve with horror. Certainly no natural cause has been 
discovered for this fearful noise.” 

* You see!” said Taundorf. ‘ And these are but a few of a thou- 
sand well-attested apparitions. Have we not the screech-owl flutter- 
ing around the dwelling, or soaring even through the chamber? Ob- 
serve, however, that all these different notifications of a coming death 
occur only to those related by the tie of blood, or the more intimate 
tie of spiritual sympathy. It is a psychological riddle as strange as 
the often-repeated phenomenon of two persons meeting for the first 
time, and feeling themselves by magic power chained to one another, 
or from one another irresistibly repulsed. Thus you have born friends 
and foes. The secret of friendship, of the all-sacrificing fervour and 
the all-tormenting pangs of love, rests upon this unfathomable natural 
magic, and will be divulged in good time either here or hereafter.” 

“There is a great deal in what you say,” answered Hans, more 
serious than ever. “I can’t deny it. I would give you the lie if I 
could, for I confess I shudder more than I can laugh at your solemn 
perseverance in what I hold after all to be a delusion.” 

“ Your timid nature is at fault,” continued the seer, smiling. “ Why 
should you be so alarmed? Iam not disturbed. Let the form re-appear 
as soon as it will — what of it? We must accustom ourselves to the 
sight, Hans Braunholz, sooner or later. I shall be neither more gay 
nor sadder for another meeting. My blood will circulate as freely as 
on any other working day. Let the deathform make known to me 
my own approaching end, and then, I grant you, it is likely enough 
that one slight fleshly shudder may creep through my marrow, in spite 
of me. At least,” said the speaker, sighing heavily, “I saw my 
father quiver when the solemn shadow, for the first time, followed 
him.” 

‘“ You are a wonderfully-gifted man, Taundorf,” said Braunholz. 
“TI know not what to think of you. Would that you went to 
church — for granted all you say to be true, your spectre could not 
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withstand the holy sacrament and a clear conscience. I fear for you, 
old friend. You have a gentle spirit, a rare heart, — but how will 
these help you on your death-bed? How can they help any man who 
wilfully rejects every revelation of Christianity, and fixes his faith on 
witchcraft, goblins’ work, and ghost seeings? Heaven knows, Taun- 
dorf, I am thinking about you for ever. Do mea favour now. At 
least reform a little; at all events go to church, so that the people 
may cease saying all kinds of cruel things about you.” 

** Sweet simplicity!” exclaimed Taundorf, laughing aloud, and at 
the same time rising from his chair and walking up and down the 
room. “ What! worthy Hans, do you suppose that the opinion of these 
honest but feeble folk can affect me in the slightest way ? He who 
doesn’t esteem me, fears me ; he who fears me keeps from my thresh- 
old, and so I am safe from unbidden guests. Fye, Hans! Christian- 
ity, Hans! Regular church-going, Hans! Pattern of orthodoxy, 
according to the line and level! Would you have me play the hypo- 
crite, that I may throw dust into the eyes of your weak-headed follow- 
ers? No, good friend, my fellow-creatures shall see me as I show 
- myself to my Maker, without a veil, without a mask—as one who ex- 
amines, explores, thinks, doubts; ay, and likewise believes. Hans, 
Hans, think of the pinchbeck watch !” 

Taundorf opened the side wing of the casement, and gazed out 
upon the landscape, upon which the night lay silently and solemnly. 
The barking of dogs fell shrilly on the deep tranquillity, and at mea- 
sured intervals the monotonous strokes of the miner’s clock that spoke 
from the neighbouring colliery. 

‘Qh, these are nights to love!” said Taundorf, advancing to his 
friend, who was at the lathe, trying the elasticity of a pair of watch- 
springs. ‘“ Few dream how much is to be seen and learnt by night! 
But he who would appreciate Nature must seek for himself, and seek 
her in her thousand lurking places—upon mountain and rock, in the 
valleys and in the woods, on deserts and heaths. Original and 
healthy thought is impossible without an insight into the weaving and 
ordering of Nature. It is the exterior garb of the Almighty, and with- 
out a patient and a holy contemplation man is less than human. To 
me she breathes forth earthly happiness, and I compare with it the 
happiness of Heaven, the joys of a spiritual existence. You call me a 
dreamer, and indeed but, for the love of Heaven, look,” cried the 
strange man, suddenly, “look, Hans, look, be satisfied, and disbelieve 
no longer.” The large bright blue eye of the death-seer sparkled like 
a star beneath his overhanging brow. ‘ There,” he continued, “ there 
he is again, as he appeared last night—poor, poor child, it will be 
speedy work for thee.” | 

Hans rushed to the window, and looked hard towards the spot to 
which the hand of the seer pointed, But he could discern nothing. 
Every thing was enveloped in a thin transparent mist, through which 
resounded the miner’s bell, the howling of the dogs, and the rushing 
noise of a weir. 

“ As I am a living sinner!” exclaimed Braunholz, “I grow quite 
miserable in your society ; and much as I wish to hear the end of 
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your adventure touching the Money-burning at the Boggle Spring, I 
must defer that pleasure to a more comfortable time. ‘Taundorf, I am 
ashamed to tell you that I dread to walk home.” 

“Stay with me, then,” said the clockmaker; “ you must content 
yourself with humble—ha! now it vanishes—for my housekeeping is 
simple ; and, as far as comforts are concerned, I believe they are at 
least equal to those of our forefathers.” 

“'Thank you, thank you,” said Braunholz, moving off. “T'll say a 
prayer or two to give me heart, and scare away all spectres. God 
bless you, friend! Good night.” 

“Folly of follies!” exclaimed Taundorf as his visiter departed. 
“Here has this man given me a lecture upon my conceits, and, lo' 
superstition springs like a kitten to his own shoulder, and purrs and 
caresses him to my heart’s content. Poor honest Hans!” 

He kept his eyes upon the retreating form of Braunholz until it 
vanished in the evening mist, which had now taken possession of the 
surrounding hills. 'Taundorf then revisited the melting furnace, and 
spent some hours in analysing and decomposing various ores. Before 
he retired to rest, he carefully wound up the pinchbeck watch. An 
involuntary smile passed over him, as the case rested in his hand. 

* Strange!” said he to himself. “ There surely lies a charm in the 
antiquated thing. Why is it always the first to come to hand when I 
care not which watch I carry to my bed. We cannot be separated. 
Is it merely habit ?” 

There was one thing more to do before reposing. A visit to his 
child was the last business of the day. Anna lay in deep sleep. Her 
father stood before her bed, and watched her peaceful slumber. Her 
hands were folded across her bosom, and it seemed that whilst pray- 
ing her senses had been steeped in sweet oblivion. 

“ And is this, too, merely habit?” exclaimed the doting father, in a 
whisper. He repeated the words in the same hushed voice, and his 
face was bathed in tears—wherefore shed I know not—ere he trod, 
reluctantly and noiselessly, to his own apartment. 


CHAPTER If. 


A very few days passed before the friends were again together. 
Hans, eager to learn the upshot of the Money-burning, did not fail to 
bring the conversation, as speedily as he could, to that subject. The 
friends were sitting in Taundorf’s workshop, where the settlings of 
some fused stones were lying about. 

“Tam almost ashamed,” said the clockmaker, “to say one word 
concerning it, for the experiment, as might be foreseen, ended in 
nothing. Upon the morning following that marvellous night, I visited 
the Boggle Spring, and found my staff unhurt, sticking in the ground, 
but there was no trace of the fire-steel which I had cast into the 
flames. ‘The ground about the well was cracked and sprung, as though 
the long summer heat had forced the soil asunder. Crumbled basalt 
lay there in abundance ; and, on a closer search, I discovered vitrifi- 
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cations and deposits, but no proper minerals. I had expected some- 
thing of the kind, for there can be no doubt that the neighbourhood is 
volcanic. I am not sure, however, whether the perceptible flames 
proceed from outpouring naphtha, or whether they stream from a more 
considerable depth, and are the flames of a subterranean fire. These 
settlings favour the last supposition, but the nature of the fire itself, 
that diaphanous, noiseless flashing, yielding to the faintest breath of 
air, almost inclines me to the first opinion.” 

“I confess you make me happy, Taundorf,” answered Braunholz ; 
“for I am now convinced that this mysterious money-burning is 
nothing more than a foolish fancy of the people, and I trust you will 
take a lesson from your own discovery. If this is a mere fable, why 
then other traditions and other superstitions that take a deeper root 
in the mind —for instance, the death E 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Taundorf, seizing the wrist of his friend, so 
that the latter held his tongue immediately. “ Do not throw all 
things one upon another like a child at play. Who ever supposed 
that in places where such naphtha flames appear it might be possible 
to raise up tons of gold? I have believed, and I still believe, that in 
such places veins of metal are concealed, and it is very likely that 
they have appeared ere this upon the surface, putting the ignorant in 
possession of that rich silver ore which has given to the fire its most 
expressive name. As for my ability to see that solemn apparition, 
you can pronounce no judgment in the case. You see nothing, and 
you therefore are incredulous. It is reasonable enough. Were I like 
you, I might be incredulous too; but I should hesitate ere I was bold 
enough to deny the fact.” 

Anna had prepared a frugal supper for her father and his friend. 
She appeared with it, and further discussion was postponed to a more 
fitting season. Hans mentioned a northern light which had lately 
been discerned, and had filled many persons with great alarm. 

‘“ And I don’t wonder at it,” said Braunholz. ‘“ These natural 
phenomena happen so seldom, that we cannot accustom ourselves to 
them ; and it is a curious fact, I believe, that after the appearance of 
such northern lights events of weighty importance have really fol- 
lowed. I remember a brilliant northern light appearing shortly 
before Napoleon’s great expedition to Russia, in which four of my 
brothers were concerned. Superstitious people said it was the sign 
of frightful bloodshed —that was certainly a safe guess—and without 
the northern light I had great reason to fear for my brothers. My 
fears however fell short of the result. My brothers, every one of 
them, died upon the fields of snow between Smolensk and Beresina ; 
brave lads all, who merited a better fate. Had I been a death-seer, 
like you, by Saint Michael, the agony of seeing so many walking 
spectres would have killed me!” 

A loud knocking was heard on the closed window-shutter. 

“ What was that ?” said Taundorf, rising. 

“ Nothing, father!” exclaimed Anna. “It is only the wind beating 
the rusty iron against the wood!” Notwithstanding this assurance, 
the knocking continued, and grew louder and more vehement. At 
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length a voice, trembling with anguish, implored the clockmaker to 
grant a friend immediate entrance. 

“It is our neighbour, as I live!” cried Taundorf, throwing both 
window and shutter open. “Oh, Heavenly Father!” he con- 
tinued ; “look there, look there! The bony head is watching at 
the window !” 

“ Neighbour Taundorf,” exclaimed the man, who stood outside full 
of alarm and terror, “help me, help me! You have remedies for 
every thing! My child, my poor little Frederica, is dangerously ill! 
Come with me and see her. You are skilful and wise, and may 
recommend something that may revive her. She lies insensible !” 

* Poor unhappy man!” replied the seer. “I can do nothing for 
you. She is ill, and she must die!” 

Dahlmann groaned heavily, pressed his hands to his eyes, and then 
wept aloud and piteously. 

“ Dahlmann !” proceeded Taundorf, taking the miserable father 
by the hand. “ You know how I am cursed. You know what un- 
happy gift Heaven in its wisdom has thought fit to confer upon me. 
What I behold this moment assures me that no human aid can save 
your darling.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, neighbour, what do you see?” asked Dahl- 
mann wildly. 

“* An apparition,” replied the other. ‘“ A child, white as the fresh 
fallen snow, clambers down the gable end of your house, and looks 
through the window of the apartment in which your Frederica lies. 
It will not long be satisfied with gazing there: to-morrow it forces 
itself into the doomed chamber, and the spirit of your child will be 
released. ‘Take comfort, and pray for strength to bear your trials 
patiently. I behold death, and cannot help you!” 

Dahlmann did not wait to hear more. He ran like a madman from 
the spot. Anna, with hope to be of some assistance to the child, 
followed him. ‘'Taundorf stood at the window until, according to his 
statement, the apparition melted. Braunholz paced the room in anger 
and perturbation. 

“‘ Cruel, cruel!” exclaimed the latter, repeating the words over and 
over again, loud enough for Taundorf to hear. ‘“ Ferocious savage ! 
to cut away every hope from the heart of a distracted father. And 
besides,” he continued, “ you may be after all deceived; and, if so, 
how can you forgive yourself for this unnecessary torture ?” 

“JT am not deceived!” said Taundorf. ‘“ Dahlmann knows me, 
and will not misunderstand me. To give hope when all is already lost 
and gone, is cowardly. The smart is sudden and acute; but it will 
not fall deep nor eat away his heart.” 

Anna returned. The child had become worse during the father’s 
absence. She was evidently sinking. Braunholz shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and pretending that he had business to attend to, took a sudden 
leave of the family. 'Taundorf sighed as his friend quitted him with 
gloom and displeasure on his brow, and then turned to his daughter, 
whom he pressed affectionately to his bosom. 

‘“‘ Heaven be thanked !” said he, “ that this unholy gift has not 
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descended to thee, my child. Thy father will henceforward be sought 
not in love, but in fear and dread. Men will shrink from him as they 
would from the leper. Only the condemned shall seek him; nor 
would they cross his path unless in desperation, and in the hope of a 
reversal of the inevitable doom. Good night, my love! May angels 
guard thy bed!” Anna left her father unusually excited. For her- 
self, she could not sleep. During the long night she heard her father 
restlessly pacing his room, and often speaking aloud. Taundorf 
watched the whole night through, and with the dawn of day he re- 
ceived the intelligence that towards morning the daughter of his 
neighbour had taken her heavenward flight. 

“1 knew the hour!” said the seer. ‘“ Heaven grant her soul a 
peaceful resting-place !” 

Contrary to expectation, Taundorf took part in the funeral solem- 
nities. ‘The church, however, he did not enter. When asked the 
reason of his staying away, he gave his usual answer, “ What should 
I do there ?” 7 

“ What indeed?” muttered an old woman, overhearing his reply. 
. * The devil is much too cunning to think of it. The air of a church 
has often converted a sinner before now, and the wicked one will not 
give a chance away !” 

So striking a proof of the gift of seeing upon the part of Taun- 
dorf could not be heard of without leaving a deep impression upon 
the minds of men. As it has been said, the fame of Taundorf as a 
skilful and scientific man had long been acknowledged; and folks had 
listened with wonder and delight to what was unintelligible and new 
to them. That he was a prophet and connected with supernatual 
agencies had never been dreamt of. ‘The seer was mistaken when he 
thought the world would avoid him on account of his new acquire- 
ment. So far from this, crowds from far and near flocked to his 
abode expecting miracles. For miles round he obtained the surname of 
“‘ the wise,” and he was applied to on almost every matter that concerned 
the happiness and the well-being of the people. In vain did he resist 
and retreat from the general ‘admiration. Popularity did not suffer 
him to escape. He must listen to appeals and answer them as 
well as he could. In truth, the watchmaker did very little. He 
always imparted well-meaning counsel — such, indeed, as any sound 
understanding would suggest ; and it was pronounced perfectly won- 
derful, both in itself and in its ultimate effects. As for his death- 
seeing faculty, it was publicly stated that he could see at once 
in a man’s face whether he was to live or to die, and prophesy to 
the very minute the period of his dissolution. There was in the 
latter statement, alas! even more truth than the historian could 
desire. As time ran on, the seeing-gift of Taundorf manifested itself 
powerfully in the cure of many persons who had come to the seer for 
advice. It is, however, but justice to him to state, that he never 
proffered his advice, and that his constant aim and endeavour was to 
keep himself free from annoying visits, and to avoid as much as 
possible all display and noise. 

Years passed away. ‘Taundorf still. rambled as frequently as ever 
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over wood and mountain, in constant communion with Nature, and he 
was still a cheerful, modest, and gentle-hearted companion. All at 
once a remarkable change came over the powerful and vigorous man. 

In the course of a few days there took place a total transformation of 
his features. His vivacity left him ; his buoyancy had fled. Contrary 
to his custom, he was heard to sigh deeply and heavily ; and when he 
quitted his house, the joyful assurance which had always accompanied 
him, was no longer to be read in his look and gait. 

To questions gently and kindly put to him Taundorf answered 
only with painful smiles, which suggested all manner of interpretation. 
His silence convicted him. It was reported that the devil was coming 
for his rights; that the compact was at an end; and that nothing 
now could be done for him. 

Such assertions reached the ear of the still faithful and devoted Braun- 
holz. They grieved him to the heart, and yet he could not confute them. 
The rapid change in his friend had not escaped him, and yet he had re- 
frained from urging the sufferer to a confession of his grievance, know- 
ing how little could be done by officious importunity. It was not until 
the most absurd, offensive, and malevolent rumours were in circulation, 
that he deemed it his duty to speak to his friend, and earnestly to 
implore him to deprive the calumniations of even the semblance of 
truth. 

Taundorf had been of late a continual rover. Hans waited for an 
opportunity, watched his departure, and followed him into a wood, one 
of his favourite haunts. When he came upon him, Taundorf was sit- 
ting on a high stone, less admiring the charming prospect than sunk 
in deep contemplation. 

“ What, have you become an anchorite?” asked Hans, addressing 
him. “ You are getting as lean as a Carthusian. Night and day in 
woods and ravines, lost in the thickest fogs, and preaching to heaven 
and earth. You are wearing yourself down to a skeleton. Come, man, 
get to your senses again, Heaven knows I am anxious enough about 
you and your soul's salvation, and I am sick at hearing all that people 
say against you.” 

" Ay!” answered Taundorf, still sitting quietly upon the stone. 
*“‘ The. world says, I believe, that the devil has already claimed me.” 

** And are you surprised at it? Don’t you look like a mole that has 
had nothing to eat for nine months? It’s a shame for a man like you 
to go about so, sighing and groaning, as if you were going to be 
hanged. No, Taundorf, it isn’t hanging matter yet. I have passion 
weeks of conscience myself, and know how hard it goes with the spirits 
at such times ; still, rouse yourself like a man, and the weight will drop 
from your shoulder. Try my remedy for once. Go to the altar like a 
child—depend upon me you'll grow easy and happy, and the desire of 
life shall mount and trill in you like a lark flying up to heaven in 
spring.” 

“I can imagine it!” replied Taundorf, slowly descending from the 
rock, and seating himself at the foot of it, by the side of his friend, 
upon soft and fragrant moss. 


“ The creation. itself,” he continued, “ would be an easier labour 
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than the perfect justification of one’s own soul to a cruel and—in 
spite of its religion and its faith — an unbelieving world. Because I 
know that to undertake such a task is to pour water through a sieve, 
I do not attempt it. Leave to the multitude their choicest pleasures. 
Let them chatter, gossip, and suspect until a fresh impulse draws them 
off. For you, dear Hans,” he continued, solemnly and touchingly, 
“you should be wiser than to suppose that either death or devil can 
give me fear, — albeit the first may easily overtake me, seeing I am 
mortal!” 

“ Well, but who wants to speak of death?” said Hans. “I can’t 
think how it is you like to dwell on all the bilious thoughts that you 
get into your head. Death, death,—there’s nothing but death. How 
many spectres have you in your eye now?” 

Only one,” answered Taundorf, mildly, “and he sits close by me.” 

Braunholz jumped up as though he had been shot. 

“Come, come,” said he, turning as white as a ghost, and trembling 
in every joint, “ that won’t do, friend Taundorf. I like jokes very 
well in their way, but, considering what you profess to be, this is any 
. thing but agreeable. I am not afraid—far from it—but really—there 
is a time for all things, and—and—bless my soul, what a sultry air 
there is abroad to day !” 

“ Be not alarmed, good Hans,” replied the clockmaker: “ this vision 
touches me alone.” 

“You ?” 

“Yes, me! Hans, listen tome. For one fortnight has death ac- 
companied my every step. He sits next to me at the bench; he is 
with me when I wind up the clocks, when I turn, or melt; like me, he 
gathers flowers and herbs. So faithful a comrade is he, that his 
friendship will outlast my life. Oh!” continued the seer, shuddering 
as he spoke, “ the thing is terrible, even to a man free from all pre- 
judice !” 

Hans made no reply to this confession. ‘The two friends rose in 
silence, and proceeded on their way home. Upon the road Taundorf 
gave a more particular account of the mode in which the apparition 
had presented itself. 

“ About a fortnight ago,” said he, “business took me to Bohemia. 
The day was overcast, yet particularly refreshing. Nature, as you are 
aware, ever attunes me to rejoicing, and I walked abroad with the 
long-since-forgotten elasticity of youth. I went on, after my own 
manner, through thick and thin, and reached my destination in the 
cheerfulest of moods. My business was soon dispatched, and, as glee- 
fully, I started on my return. Once, during my solitary progress, I 
turned —I know not why —suddenly round, and just where a thinning 
of the forest formed a frame to a charming prospect, I beheld the out- 
line of a shadow. It was standing perfectly still—at a distance of 
perhaps ten paces—and it was of the shape and size of a man. At 
first I believed it to be my own shadow ; but the sun was not shining, 
nor did the thing obey any one of my movements. On the contrary, 
when I advanced it retreated. In other respects the form was so dim 
and indistinct, that it might have been mistaken for a grey vapoury 
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pillar. The strange proceedings of the apparition occupied my whole 
attention. Sometimes it crept close by me. ‘Then it was lost, but 
afterwards came back again, more sharply defined, and assuming more 
and more the shape of a human being. Thus accompanied, I reached 
home. I watched the shadow at the door. The vapoury figure did 
not enter, but timidly remained at the threshold, gazing after me with 
a lowering eye. Every doubt was gone. I had seen Death this time, 
aiming at myself. ‘The manner of his appearing, however, gave me 
reason to hope for a couple of months’ life yet. Until the threshold 
is crossed one is still free. Yesterday was the fatal day which the 
spectre chose for his visit. He crawled into my room, and now the 
hideous figure, visible to none but me, is scarcely a yard distant. Oh, 
how palpable and plain! His look is gentle, not sullen; but it is 
never withdrawn. I am tortured by it, Hans. It counts every 
moment of my life, and is so eager to bed with me in the grave. Do 
not think that the journey terrifies me. It is the presence of the es- 
cort that weighs me down. Why should I fear death itself? I have 
lived as duty and conscience have commanded me, as every one of us 
is bound to do.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Hans. 

“ You doubt it, Braunholz ?” 

“T have no business to do so,” replied Hans. “et the church 
question and decide such solemn matters, not a poor sinful worm, like 
me. I love you, Taundorf, and I can’t find fault with you, even when 
I would. Tell me, what will you do if this death-spectre doesn’t leave 

ou?’ 

“Superfluous question!” Have you forgotten what happened 
here?” ‘'Taundorf pointed to the house of Dahlmann, which they 
passed at the moment. 

“One thing I would ask you, Hans, before we part to-night. We 
are old friends.” Braunholz took the hand of the clockmaker, and 
pressed it warmly. ‘“ Do not desert my Anna!” proceeded Taundorf. 
He said no more, and Hans made no reply ; but he pressed the hand 
which he held more fervently than ever, and tears spoke all that his 
faithful heart could suggest. 

“Grant me understanding enough, good Heaven!” said the honest 
Hans, as he walked home alone that night, “to set up a boundary 
line to my meditations at the proper time. ‘There is much on earth 
to shake one’s reason, if it be not firmly seated. Cautious, cautious, 
Hans, if you would not add one idiot more to the public madhouse !” 

The whole frame-of Taundorf gradually gave way. He persisted 
in living in the open air, and yet his strength forsook him. The 
figure of death, invisible to every creature but himself, clung closer 
and closer to him. It did not quit him for an instant. By day it 
was a shadow; by night a figure enveloped in clear bright garments. 
During the last week of his life the seer came into actual contact 
with it. He felt its proximity, and he averred that he should depart 
the very instant that death was, as it were, dost in him. 

At length the fated man was unable to leave his room. ‘The pious 
and the good crowded around his door and besought him to pray and 
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to implore the blessings of the Christian Church. One intreated him 
to receive the Holy Sacrament, assuring him that the visible angel of 
death, who was Satan in disguise, could only be driven away by such 
religious means. If he refused, Satan would assuredly snap his soul 
up, as greedily as a carp a crumb of bread. Taundorf listened with 
admirable patience to his holy counsellors. At length the throng 
became intolerable : he caused the door to be closed, and he remained 
alone with Braunholz and Anna. He spoke cheerfully, and with 
perfect consciousness. He reviewed his past life with calmness and 
pleasure. Nature was the enchantment upon which his innermost 
soul hung. 

‘‘ With sundown,” said-he, “death will be absorbed in me. Open 
the window, that I may once more see the evening sky, and feast my 
eyes upon the splendour which the declining sun pours over field and 
mountain.” 

Anna complied with her father’s wish. Braunholz was at the bed- 
side, watching the departing minutes upon the face of the old pinch- 
beck watch. 

““ Do you see the sun ?” inquired Hans, of the sinking man. 

“ A little, very little,” answered Taundorf. ‘“ But I am rejoiced 
to prove to you that my pinchbeck faith has been as good—as—the 
— other — golden 

Taundorf turned his face towards the day. The last ray of the 
setting sun overspread it with a bright light.— The seer was dead ! 

“ Angels have stood at his bedside,” exclaimed Hans, closing the 
eyes of his departed friend; “angels, and no fiend, if that sweet 
smile may be trusted.” 








A close inquiry, on the part of the clergy, was made into all the 
circumstances connected with the death of Taundorf; but as nothing 
extraordinary had attended it, the deceased was allowed to have an 
undisturbed funeral, without ringing of bells, as he himself had 
desired. 

His death remained for a long time the subject of conversation and 
curious conjecture. His loss was regretted by all; for he was es- 
teemed at least a singularly wise and honourable man. The wondrous 
faculty of deathseeing did not cease with the death of Taundorf, 
although it is allowed that none of his successors possessed it in such 
perfection ; ; certainly, few could unite so many and such useful 
talents. The belief is not yet dead, although few confess their faith 
in an age in which scepticism has learned to mock and ridicule the 
solemnities of superstition. 
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HOOD’S MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. VI. 


** *Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 
Lochiel’s Warning. 


Not 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before them,” 


as it pleased the printer of the catalogue of the works in the late ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy to mar the line in setting it up as a 
motto to Edwin Landseer’s brilliant moonkt picture.* Rare Edwin! 
He beats them all, Hondius, Snyders, aye, even Rubens himself in 
this walk—and why? Because he has a soul behind his brush; 
because, to say nothing of his execution, he is a poet; witness his 
“Poor hunted Hart” of the last year, and a hundred other immor- 
talities. That Bay Horse of his with the caged blackbird striving to 
outsing the clink of the slip-shod smith’s hammer will go down to 
posterity with Paul Potter’s Bull.t ‘The horse is positive reality, and 
so is Lance’s Carp, in his picture of “ Life and Death,” which shone 
over the chimney-piece of the British Institution in Pall Mall, 
this spring. In the higher departments we have men who, es- 
pecially for colour and composition, may challenge competition with 
any of their Continental rivals. And yet, at Munich, they have repre- 
sented the Genius of British Art asleep at the bottom of something 
which is probably meant for a ladder: this, be it remembered, with 
Wilkie’s “ Reading the Willt” before their eyes. Modest Germans! 

“ But you are wandering, Mr. Shaddoe.” 

“ Very true, madam—your pardon—my pen ran away with me— 
to return, then :—” 


«“ Coming events cast fheir shadows before—” 


and previously to entering upon this branch of our subject, it may not 
be uninteresting to introduce to our friends an old tradition relative 


* The printing of this catalogue should be more attended to. The instance 
above given is not the only one of such absurd alteration of the words quoted as 
would justify the introduction of “ Mangling done here” on its title page. 

+ “Shoeing.” No. 332. Catalogue, 1844, 

t Bought by the King of Bavaria for 400 guineas. When will his wide-awake 
subjects produce such a work as that ? 
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to the origin of the name of “ Lochiel,” whose chief so bravely dis- 
dains the warning of the seer in Campbell’s exquisite poem. 

The first man who distinguished the name of Cameron was 
renowned for his feats of arms and prodigious strength. ‘There was 
said to be a stone near the family seat of at least 5 cwt. which he 
could lift with one hand, and toss with almost as much ease as if 
it had been a football. A ploughshare was no more than a twig in 
his grasp, and was twisted by him with as much ease as ordinary men 
twist a hazel rod. Ropes of hemp could no more bind him effectually 
than they bound Sampson. Endowed with this overpowering force, 
it is not to be wondered at that he was rather partial to the law of the 
strong hand; and he accordingly challenged all the mighty men of his 
time to single combat, in which he was always victorious, but not 
without occasional mishaps. In one of these encounters he so far 
*‘ vot his paiks” that his nose was driven on one side ; whence he was 
named “ Cameron,” or “ Wry-Nose.” 

The ancient custom of thus distinguishing persons by any personal 
singularity, whether a beauty or a blemish, was common to the High- 
- landers as well as the Romans. If the latter could boast of their 
“Cicero” and “ Strabo,” the former had their “John the Fair,” 
*“‘ James the Crooked,” “ Willie the Blind,” &c. The memory of this 
habit is rendered imperishable by Sir Walter in Roderick Dhu, or 
Roderick the Black. Our Scotch Hercules went by the name of 
“ Hugh with the Wry-Nose.” His son not being remarkable for any 
particular bodily beauty or deformity, the use of patronymics, even 
then in full vigour, came into play, and he was called “ Charles, Son 
of Wry-Nose,” or Cameron, the family name adopted by all his suc- 
cessors. 

Hugh Cameron is said to have come originally from Dumbarton- 
shire to that part of the country where Lochiel’s estate lay at the 
time of the rebellion in the forty-five, as a thriving wooer of M‘Tavish 
of Strahorgig, or some such euphonious name. His wooing, backed 
by his personal powers and prowess, was not long a-doing ; and he 
won the lady with the full consent of herself and friends. But his 
estate? Aye, there was the rub; he was to get that by his own 
valour :—so he looked out for a good promising dispute. 

The story goes that a part of the estate of M‘Donald of Glengary 
lay contiguous to that of his father-in-law, and with him Hugh soon 
contrived to pick a quarrel.. To it the M‘Tavishes and M‘Donalds 
went nothing loth. Hugh, confident in his strength, urged the deci- 
sion of the affair by a duel; but Glengary (whose clan was superior 
in number to M‘Tavish’s), although a man of undaunted courage, was 
too wise to enter the lists with the certainty of failure. The usual 
consequences of a deadly feud followed. Bloody skirmishes in which, 
at a great expense of men, the more numerous M‘Donalds were 
generally victorious, led to no definitive results; and Hugh, after a 
struggle of many years, found himself as far from the conquest of an 
estate as-ever, with this comfortable addition, to wit, that the M‘Ta- 
vishes, who had come off second best, and whom he had considerably 
weakened by the copious ante that they had undergone in the 
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attempt, began to look upon him with something worse than indif- 
ference. 

Cold looks and cold shoulders will tell upon the firmest nerves ; 
and poor Hugh, to divert his melancholy, went to visit his relations 
in Dumbartonshire. He was so altered in temper and appearance 
that his friends became alarmed; none more so than his old foster- 
mother, who loved him with the affection of a Scotch nurse, an 
affection often more ardent than that of the parents themselves. 

Now Hugh Cameron’s nurse had obtained the reputation of being 
“no cannie:” in plain English, she was said to be a witch and very 
particularly intimate with Satan, with whom she had danced to the 
tunes of “Kilt thy coat Maggie and come this way wi’ me,” and 
“ Hulie the bed will fa’,” played by his infernal majesty’s own piper. 
So great a favourite was she, that the fiend even humbled himself 
like a footboy to do her errands; and his services she frankly offered 
to her pining foster-son. Hugh began by being shocked and sending 
his nurse in the first transports of his wrathful speech and just indig- 
nation to the dominions of the gentleman in black whom she proposed 
as his deliverer from his troubles, but, tired out by her importunity, 
ended at last by giving his consent to take her advice. She imme- 
diately promised the fulfilment of his wishes. 

“ Return,” said she, “immediately to your father-in-law. Depend 
no more on your prowess for obtaining an estate:-trust to me for 
compassing your ends. ‘Take these Jels”—holding ‘out :a- bundle of 
leathern thongs— “ now, listen. Catch a fox alive on-your father-in- 
law’s estate. Tie these thongs to his tail so that they trail upon the 
ground. Loose him and let him go. All the land which that fox 
shall run over and surround with the thongs shall be converted into 
the same nature with the ground which the thongs shall last touch on 
your father-in-law’s estate, and shall belong to you and your heirs for 
ever.” 

Cameron took the thongs and returned determined to go the whole 
animal. That he might have a good as well as large estate, he 
decided upon letting the fox loose upon a fine meadow belonging to - 
his father-in-law just bordering upon the property of Glengary, 
thinking not only to gain the promised land, but to have it all one 
fertile field. 

The fox was accordingly brought to the meadow. The incantations 
directed by the nurse were carefully pronounced, and the prescribed 
charms and ceremonies duly performed. The fox was then unbagged 
with his train of thongs, and to make him travel the faster and fur- 
ther, Hugh set the dogs upon him. 

The lawyers have a wise horror of making a case too good. The 
nurse had said nothing about dogs, and the fox, eager to escape from 
them, ran at once into the little brook that meandered through the 
meadow where he was set at liberty. The dogs were at fault, and 
Reynard crept along the embowered channel till he came to Glen- 
gary’s estate, when off he went at the top of his speed. Then the 
charm instantly operated. Water being the last thing that the en- 
chanted thongs had touched on M‘Tavish’s estate, as fast as the fox 
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ran, water overflowed the whole country. At their touch, field and 
furrow, copse and heath subsided; and the frantic fox, finding the 
waters gaining on him, fled farther and faster, till in a few hours the 
whole valley was one continued loch. Picture to yourself the 
M‘Donalds under this visitation. As the unnatural inundation rose’ 
higher and higher, they were at their wits’ end. Those who were so 
fortunate as to find time for escape took refuge in the mountains, and 
left the peaceful enjoyment of the lake and adjacent hills to Hugh 
Cameron and his followers. The lake was called “ Lochiel,” or the 
Lake of Thongs; and from that loch does the chief of the Camerons 
take his title. 

A country where such traditions could pass current, and in which 
more unfortunate creatures, perhaps, passed to death through the 
torturing fire for the imaginary crime of witchcraft under laws 
framed and administered in the spirit of Moloch himself, than suf- 
fered on the same accursed account in any region of similar extent, 
was a soil well calculated to cherish the Taghatrm and Second Sight. 
Both had their origin in the craving of men to penetrate the veil 
that obscures the future; and both, but especially the latter, may be 
adduced as evidence of the belief in that duality of mind the exist- 
ence of which has been admitted by philosophers in most ages, and 
which was accepted as a necessary ingredient in prognostication and 
divination. 

Of the Taghairm, which is said, literally, to signify “an echo,” 
and of which such a thrilling description is given in the fourth canto 
of “ The Lady of the Lake,” traces may be found in antiquity. Those 
who slept on the skin of the sacrificial ram at the temple of Amphi- 
araus*, expectant of visions, were, in truth, trying the augury of the 
Taghairm; and Latinus is described in the seventh book of the 
Aineid as receiving the oracular warning of Faunus not to marry 
Lavinia to a Latin, on a couch made of the skins of a hundred immo- 
lated sheep ; following the example of the priest who sought his 
responses in the silence of night on a similar bed prepared near the 
sacred fountain. Divination thus obtained seems to have depended 
on the notion of the soul of brutes and their instincts — 


“ Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo—” 


as well as on that of the mental duality of man. 

Sir Walter does not seem to have indulged in much poetical licence 
in describing the harrowing visitations that awaited him who dared 
the result of the Taghairm; for a native of the Isle of Lewis told 
the minister of North Uist, that, having passed the night in a hide, 
he felt and heard such terrible things that he could not describe 
them. Something very like this appears to have formerly prevailed 
in Ireland, where divination was sought by sleeping on tumuli ; and 
where, a sheep having been sacrificed for the recovery of his health, 
the patient was clothed in its ‘skin. 

Traces of the Deuteroscopia, or Second Sight, may be found among 


* At Oropus in Attica. 
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the Scandinavians; but Scotland was its stronghold and the place of 
its full development. Old and young, male and female, possessed it. 
It was both hereditary and capable of acquisition. ‘The seer some- 
times found himself endowed with the faculty without the least con- 
sciousness of the time or mode of its arrival; but it might be also 
imparted from a gifted person by the pressure of the seer’s right foot, 
when the vision was present, on the left foot of the novice, the seer 
holding his hand on the neophyte’s head, and directing him to look 
over his tutor’s right shoulder. <A transient view of the vision might, 
it was. believed, be imparted even by the pressure of the beholder’s 
foot on that of a bystander. 

But a more awful noviciate was the lot of some of those who 
aspired to the possession of second sight by tuition. A rope of hair 
which had bound a corpse to a bier was coiled like a serpent round 
the body of the pupil. Thus accoutred he was directed to gaze 
through a hole made by removing a fir knot, and to look back between 
his legs till the company of an advancing funeral should cross the 
march of two conterminous proprietors. This initiation, though 
somewhat ludicrous as well as appalling, was believed to be not 
without peril ; for if the wind changed whilst the disciple was girt 
by the deadly rope, his life was held to he in danger. The fairies, 
too, were supposed to have the power of imparting the gift, as appears 
from the trial of Isobell Sinclair in 1633. 

Much must have depended on the organization of the eye; for the 
vision only endured so long as the seer could keep his eyes steadily 
open: if he winked, he could only see it by glances. The seer’s sad 
spirit, therefore, could hardly descend with any effect on weak-eyed 
persons, or Albinos. | 

The faculty of second sight he lost by a change of place or cir- 
cumstances. ‘The well-known line 


“ Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” 


did not apply to those who were endowed with this painful gift; for 
many of the Scotch Highlanders and Islanders, who had the second 
sight, ceased to see visions when they bade their native land good 
night and migrated to the West Indies. A mere visit to the capital — 
though great cities are very unfriendly to ghosts and spiritual ap- 
pearances — was not sufficient to dissipate the endowment, according 
to Woodrow, who relates that the Provost of Glasgow was standing at 
the cross of Edinburgh with a Highland gentleman, when the High- 
lander looking on one who passed, told his companion that the pas- 
senger would very soon be a dead corpse. Only a few minutes 
elapsed before the unfortunate man was accidentally killed by a car- 
riage and borne away in their presence. 

But although the genuine second sight was lost by the Scotch 
seer who left the land of his sires for foreign countries, the predictive 
dream might still be retained. Thus Monro related to his lieutenant- 
colonel at the storming of Stralsund in 1628, “a vision that was 
seene by a souldier of the colonell’s company that morning, before the 
enemy did storme, being a predictive dreame, and a true. One 
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Murdo Mac-claude (Macleod), borne in Assen (Assint), a souldier of 
tall stature and valiant courage, being sleeping on his watch, awak- 
ened by the break of day, and jogges two of his comrades lying by 
him, who did find much fault with him for sturring of them. He 
replied, ‘Before long you shall be otherwise sturred.’ A souldier 
called Allen Tough, a Loghaber man, recommending his soul to God, 
asked him what he had seene, who answered, ‘ You shall never see 
your country againe.’ ‘The other replied, the loss was but small, if 
the rest of the company were well. He answered, ‘ No, for there 
was great hurt and dearth of many very neare.’ The other asked 
againe, whom he had seen more that would die besides him. Sundry 
of his comrades he tould by name that should be killed. The other 
asked what would become of himself. He answered, ‘he would be 
killed with the rest.’ In effect, he describeth the whole officers, by 
their cloathes, that should be hurt. A pretty quicke boy near by, 
asked him, ‘what would become of the major,’ meaning me. He 
answered, ‘he would be shot, but not deadly,’ and that the boy should 
be next to me when I were hurt, as he was.” * 

The second sight does not appear to have been retrospective; the 
vision generally related to something that was presently happening 
or soon to come to pass. The seer saw not those who had been 
struck by death; the dying, or those who were soon to die were, most 
frequently, the objects represented. For, although happy events 
were not entirely excluded, the scenes, for the most part, were me- 
lancholy and boded woe. The doomed object generally appeared to 
the Taishatr under some dismal aspect incompatible with life : often in 
a shroud, or, as in the impressive scene in Waverley where the aged 
Highlander checks Callum Beg as he is about to fire upon Colonel 
Gardiner — “ Spure your shot — his hour is not yet come. But let 
him beware of to-morrow—lI see his winding sheet high upon his 
breast.” Woodrow states that previous to the departure of the Mar- 
quis of Argyle for London in 1660, that nobleman was “playing at 
the bullets” with some gentlemen of the country, when one of them, 
as the Marquis stooped to lift the bullet, turned pale and said to those 
about him that he saw the Marquis with his head off and his shoulder 
full of blood.t ‘The same author also mentions the arrival of a gen- 
tleman among a company in the county of Angus, and that on his 
entrance, one of the party who knew him not, “turned very dampish 
and dull.” Soon after the gentleman went out, on which he upon 
whose spirits his appearance had produced such an effect showed 
great concern. and expressed his wish that the gentleman would stay, 
for he saw him with a shroud up to his neck, a sure sign of death. 
Some of the company, struck by the earnestness of the seer, went 


* Expedition with Mackaye’s Regiment. This must be the story alluded to by 
Dalgetty in the “ Legend of Montrose.” 

+ The Marquis of Argyle was beheaded for his compliance with the usurpation, a 
crime, as Hume justly observes, common to him with the whole nation, and such a 
one as the most loyal and affectionate subject might frequently by violence be 
obliged to commit. The disgraceful excuse for this cruel injustice was, that some 
examples were necessary after such a bloody and triumphant rebellion. 
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after the gentleman and in vain besought him to stay. He rode off, 
“and in the way his horse and he fell, and he broke his neck and 
sage The date of this last occurrence is a year or two previous 
to 1726. 

But in its strictest sense the second sight is a discovery of events 
actually passing. As when Mr. John Cameron, minister at Lochend 
in Kintyre, on the morning of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, was 
found by Mr. Morison, one of his elders, weeping and wringing his 
hands, and exclaiming — “ Our friends at Bothweel are gone.” When 
Morison endeavoured to persuade him that it might be a mistake or a 
fit of melancholy“ Nae, nae,” says he,— “I see them flying as 
clearly as I see the wall,”—and this, as nearly as they could cal- 
culate, happened at the Loch-head of Kintyre, at the very minute the 
Covenanters fled. 

On the other hand, Mr. Michael Bruce, another Scottish clergyman, 
is recorded to have seen in second sight the fall of “ Great Dundee,” 
on the day of the battle of Killiecrankie. He preached on that day 
at Anworth, and in his usual conversational style in the preface to 
his prayer, he said :—‘“‘ Some of you will say, what neuse, minister ? 
What neuse about Clavers, who has done so much mischief in this 
country ? That man sets up to be a young Montrose; but as the 
Lord liveth he shall be cutt short this day. Be not affrayed, I see 
them scattered and flying: and as the Lord liveth and sends this 
message by me, Claverhouse shall no longer be a terrour to God’s 
people. This day I see him killed —lying a corps,”—and that very 
day, about the same time, he was killed. 

Nearly akin to this were the exclamation of Cornelius of Padua on 
the day of the battle of Pharsalia—‘ Caesar has conquered,” — and 
the scene enacted by Apollonius Thyanzus at Ephesus on the day of 
the slaughter of Domitian at Rome by his freedman Stephanus. 
Ascending an eminence, Apollonius shouted before the people— 
“Well done, Stephanus,—well done! Strike the murderer. — Thou 
hast struck,—he is wounded, —he is slain.” 

This fatal gift of second sight seems to have been no enviable 
possession.* Shrieks, tremors, and perspirations as if the seer were 
subjected to invisible violence frequently accompanied the spectral 
impressions. To some it became intolerable, and indeed, notwith- 
standing the exceptions in the cases of the ministers above noticed, it 
was generally held to be a Satanic endowment. But he who once 
came under its influence could not shake it off by mere volition. 
Religious aid was necessary to free the seer from his sinful bonds. 
Many applied to the presbytery, and, kneeling in the parish church, 
prayed to be delivered from their distressing gift with contrite hearts, 
earnestly desiring the supplication of the minister. ‘Those who thus 
acted and were truly penitent were said never more to be trou- 
bled with the second sight. 

In Scotland these visions have long almost entirely faded away be- 


* Sir Walter Scott has admirably described its appalling effects, ‘ Allan M‘Au- 
lay” in the Legend of Montrose, and “ Moy” in Glenfinlas, will occur to every one. 
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fore the advance of science and true religion; but a belief in something 
closely allied to them still lingers in Wales. Even in Glamorgan- 
shire the church bell is still said to ring out its prophetic death-note 
without the aid of mortal hand,—sheeted spectres continue to rise be- 
fore the belated traveller near some ancient house, bridge, or mill, for- 
merly the scene of deeds of darkness, — corpse-candles glimmer blue 
through the gloom, as they mark the path of the future funeral, and 
‘‘ The mountain mist takes form and limb 
Of noontide hag and goblin grim.” 

It is more particularly in the remote parish churches that the 
affecting custom of decorating the graves with flowers prevails. 
Some of these sequestered spots are most beautifully situated ; and in 
a quiet sunny spring day speak to the heart more penetratingly than 
the finest monumental marble. 

In one of these, on a hill side commanding a lovely view of wooded 
declivity and rich valley watered by a brilliantly clear.stream, the 
very old graves whose tenants had long since mouldered into dust 
and whose families had completely died out, presented a mass of rank 
herbage and vigorous weeds, choking the remains of flowering shrubs 
planted by the hand of affection long, long ago. The more recent 
resting-places were blooming parterres kept carefully weeded, and, in 
some, choice plants were intertwined into living garlands at the head 
and feet. The old gray church, with its two bells peeping out from 
its ivy-clad belfry and its modest cross on the simple gable, rose from 
the green and flower-enamelled graveyard. ‘The sun shone sweetly 
from the clear blue sky in which a lark was carolling: all else was 
repose. One little grave struck me particularly. It was neatly 
fenced and lay in a nook sheltered by the church, whose shadow 
seemed to curtain it from the noontide sun, whilst it was left open to 
the rays and dews of morning and evening. No earth was to be seen, 
nor any garden flower; but the turf was the softest and freshest ever 
beheld, and was starred all over with daisies, primroses, and violets. 
Here slept a child whose parents had gazed with fond delight on its 
bright eyes and locks. Love and death had both passed that way. 

It was while on a visit in this neighbourhood that some instances 
of local apparitions were related to me, and which those who see the 
New Year and this Magazine may read, if such be their pleasure. 
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HOOD’S MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 


OUR FAMILY : 
A DOMESTIC NOVEL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PARISH BOARD. 


Ir was a sad journey, though a short one, for my Father, from his 
home to the Workhouse. At every step he was painfully reminded 
of his position. In return for the ready smile and friendly greeting 
for every body he met, he received only cold looks, and sullen or 
fierce replies. ‘The very children, with whom he had been so popular, 
shrank from him inspired by the common prejudice : little heads, that 
used to nod to him, were immoveable on their shoulders ; little faces, 
that used to brighten at his approach, were frowning their aversion ; 
not a few of the youngsters ran indoors as from the minister of a 
new Herod. And yet so innocent was he of the revolting act attri- 


‘buted to him, that he had yet to learn partigulars which were known 


to almost every man, woman, and child in the place —that the 
grave of the little Hobbes had been re-opened; the removed earth 
being placed, as the practice was in such operations, in a sheet, so 
that the mould might all be returned to its place without leaving a 
vestige to tell the tale of disturbance ; but the resurrectionists had 
been alarmed at their work, and had decamped with the corpse, 
leaving the clay in the sheet, at one side of the yawning void, and the 
shattered coffin on the other. 

To add to his discomfort, when my Father arrived at the Work- 
house, a number of applicants for out-door relief were in waiting at 
the gate; a squalid group, including the ungrateful Mrs. Hopkins, 
the bitter Mrs. Pegge, with her green shade, and the old deaf cripple, 
with her crutch and her ear-trumpet. As several of these persons were 
his patients, he inquired as usual after their complaints; but his 
questions were met by a dogged silence, or rude answers ; whilst the 
three shrews were loud in their revilings, the deaf woman screaming 
high above the rest. 

“ Yes, ax ’em, do, poor things ! when they mean to go to the pit- 
hole. And much rest they'll get in it, —just earthed over at night, 
and dug out again afore morning ; that’s all we enjoy of our narrow 
homes! Well, you’ve snatched one at any rate— poor Sukey Hobbes ! 
Aye, you may shake your head — you didn’t do it, — not you, — nor 
she isn’t you know where, with her bones surgically picked into a 
skeleton, to stand behind a green curtain in a glass case. But, mark 
my words, — she'll harnt ye some day! She'll harnt ye in her little 
shrowd !” 

My Father rang the bell: the sliding pannel in the. gate moved 
aside ; and a hard red face looked through the grating ; but the porter 
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still delayed to withdraw the bolt. He was an officer whose duty it 
was to admit rags and tatters, and as a character was being torn to 
shreds outside, he resolved to afford time for the operation. So the 
vituperation went on. 

“ Yes, go in to the Board, and hush and huddle it up among ye! 
It was not body-snatching—oh no—poor paupers have not bodies, 
but only carcases like brute beasts, so it wasn’t body-snatching at all ! 
And if it was, who cares for the remains of the like of us? If we 
make away with ourselves, were mangled and mammoked with 
stakes through our corpses; and if we die nateral, we're cut up like 
Haggerty and Holloway! Who did poor Sukey kill that she’s to be 
made a ’natomy ? — But murderers is dissected, and so is paupers!” 

The gate here opened; and my Father entered, bestowing on the 


porter a gentle rebuke, that was received with a sneer, and revenged . 


by leaving the pannel open, so that as the Doctor crossed the yard he 
received through the grating a parting salute. 

“'Take care of John Hobbes, that’s all. If he comes nigh your 
body, he’ll snatch it alive!” 

With these sounds ringing in his ears, my Father entered the 
Workhouse; not unmarked by sundry dingy paupers, who were in 
waiting as messengers, and nodded and winked to each other, but 
omitted the customary tokens of respect as he passed them in the pas- 
sage. Not a creature seemed to recognise him, but the master’s dog. 

My Father, for all his virtues, was not a favourite with the Board. 
In those days of general prosperity, and under the Old Poor Law, 
the expenditure for the maintenance of paupers was in many parishes 
very liberal, in some lavish; yet there were examples even then of 
a harsher spirit and sterner system ; and in certain localities, the sole 
aim of the parochial authorities was to reduce the poor and their 
rates to the lowest possible pitch. In our own district especially, the 
management of the Workhouse had gradually fallen into the hands of 
rigid utilitarians and strict Economists, who were continually seeking 
to discover that minimum of support on which human life can sub- 
sist; and their rules, by augmenting labour and diminishing food, 
had already brought their Work Tables and Dining Tables to pro- 
portions that would have astonished an upholsterer. 

My Father, from natural disposition, was ill-adapted to second such 
views; and was, in the opinion of the authorities, an expensive doctor : 
he was too apt to prescribe wine and a generous diet for very re- 
duced patients; and to recommend extra comforts in clothing, and 
improvements in lodging the poor. Moreover, his evidence at in- 
quests on defunct paupers was not always exactly what could have 
been wished; and in one case had tended directly to induce a verdict 
of “Died from Neglect.” He was therefore no favourite with the 
Board, who, as Postle suspected, had secretly encouraged the esta- 
blishment of a rival doctor, in whose private opinion the milk of 
human kindness, to say nothing of the cream of it, was a luxury to 
be reserved for the wealthy classes. With the poor, on the other 
hand, my Father ought to have been popular: but his good intentions 
towards them were nullified by orders that were disobeyed, and re- 
commendations that were disregarded: he was supposed, by some, to 
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drink the wine that did not follow his prescription, and when it did, 
that he changed the Port into Elder, and the Sherry into Raisin. Thus 
he was associated with all sins of omission and commission; and as 
one of the Parochial Body, shared in the general odium that attached 
to it. His kind manners indeed, his prompt attendance, tender treat- 
ment, and private charity, as far as his very limited means allowed, 
might have procured an exemption in his favour; but his decided 
opposition to the local and growing habit of opium taking, by the 
lower classes, had excited a discontent, sedulously fostered by the 
opposite practice and secret machinations of Shackle, into a dislike, 
which the imputed outrage in the churchyard had aggravated to ab- 
horrence. And so—a Martyr Elect—my Father entered the Board- 
room, and placed himself in one of the vacant seats at its long table. 

The senior churchwarden, Mr. Peckover, was in the chair; sup- 
ported on his right by Mr. Hix, who had lost no time in circulating 
the story of his visit to the Doctor’s surgery, with the discovery of the 
scraps of French-grey cloth and the silver-washed nails—but ending 
with a recommendation to bury the matter in their own bosoms. 
There were present, besides, Mr. Bearcroft the overseer, Mr. Poplitt 
the assistant overseer, Mr. Tally the vestry clerk, and a few more 
official gentlemen. The greater part of the business of the meeting 
had been already disposed of: several tenders had been accepted; a 
complaint against the Master and Matron, and another against the 
Porter, had been heard and dismissed ; a retrenchment in the Dietary 
had been agreed to; and the last question, the better punishment of 
the refractory paupers, was under discussion. Bread-and-water and 
solitary confinement were soon decided on; and then came a pause. 
The Boardmen looked at each other, and at the Doctor, and then 
with one accord at the chairman ; who rose, coughed, stammered, and 
proceeded to lay before them a very disagreeable business—the dese- 
cration of the churchyard, the violation of a grave, and the abstrac- 
tion of a corpse—according to popular rumour—by their own 
medical officer. The gentlemen would no doubt recollect the remark- 
able funeral bestowed by one John Hobbes, a pauper on the parish 
books, on his deceased child, who was interred in an elegant coffin, 
covered with French-grey cloth, and richly ornamented with silvered 
nails? It was her grave that had been disturbed; and her body 
which had been stolen for anatomical purposes. He thought, with his 
friend on his right, such a slur ought not to rest on the parish and its 
officers. The Doctor himself, he understood, wished for an immediate 
enquiry. It would have been more regular, no doubt, to have given 
notice, but as he was present for the purpose, the Board would perhaps 
dispense with the form, and hear what he had to say on the subject.” 

This course being assented to, my Father rose, promptly yet em- 
barrassed, for the old difficulty of proving a negative reduced his elo- 
quence to little more than an assertion. 

“ All I can say is, gentlemen, that Iam an innocent man. As for any 
guilty knowledge of this matter, it was only this very morning—within 
an hour ago — that I knew of any grave being robbed, or any body 
stolen; my informants being Mr. Hix, there, and Doctor Shackle.” 
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“ Yet it was pretty widely known last night, before your christen- 
ing supper,” observed Mr. Poplitt, who had been one of the uninvited. 

“The surer proof of my having nothing to do with it,” replied my 
Father; “ that I was behind the whole parish in the information. That 
I was suspected, nay, condemned, was indeed signified to me, at the 
family festival just alluded to, in a very marked and painful matter — 
but it is only recently that I have become aware of the cause of that 
general desertion. On what grounds the charge is grounded it is im- 
possible to divine; my long practical acquaintance with anatomy, in 
the schools and hospitals, and my professional knowledge, vouched for 
by the most eminent surgeons of the day, place me beyond the need of 
such studies of the human subject; and if I did require any aid from 
dissection, my principles, publicly avowed, deprecate the exclusive ap- 
plication of the remains of the poor to purposes equally beneficial to 
the rich.” 

“ That is true,” said the Vestry Clerk. “ I have heard the Doctor 
express that sentiment on various occasions.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Mr. Poplitt; “but people’s practise don’t 
always square with their professions.” 

“ Well, let me be judged by my practice then,” said my Father. 
‘“‘ What have I ever done, as a medical man, that such a suspicion should 
fall on me rather than on any one else ?” 

“Tf you mean to glance at Doctor Shackle,” said the Chairman, “I 
myself can speak to his alibi; for he was in close attendance on my 
wife, who was confined on the night in question.” 

“‘T glanced at nobody, Mr. Chairman,” replied my Father — “ nor 
have an aim beyond my own exculpation. I repeat, that I knew nothing 
of the affair till this morning ; and if you will send for my assistant, 
Mr. Postle, he will confirm my statement.” 

“ Mr. Postle!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 

“Phoo! Phoo! Doctor,” said the Chairman, — “ You know better 
than that! In a little quiet bit of body-snatching for the surgery, 
assistant and accomplice are synonymous.” 

“‘ So be it,” said my Father. “ Postle had certainly quite as much 
to do with the matter as myself; and I was sound asleep in my own 
bed. But that rests, too, on domestic, and therefore, I presume, on 
questionable evidence.” 

“ T think,” said Mr. Poplitt, appealing to Mr. Hix, “you told us 
something about some French-grey cloth and silver-headed nails that 
were seen in the Doctor’s surgery ?” 

“TI did,” replied Mr. Hix, looking rather confused; “but on the 
understanding that the communication was to be suppressed as strictly 
confidential.” 

‘“‘ There is no need of suppression,” cried my Father; “the articles 
were taken from my basket-boy, Catechism Jack, who is weak of 
intellect, and had childishly adorned himself with them on the morn- 
ing of the christening.” 

“A likely story!” mumbled Mr. Hix, in a tone between publishing 
and smothering the remark. 

“And pray, Doctor, how did your boy become possessed of the 
cloth and nails?” inquired Mr. Poplitt. 
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My Father was silent: he could not form the remotest guess ; for 
he was still ignorant that the coffin had been left above ground by the 
marauders. 

“Why, of course,” suggested the Vestry Clerk, “the boy picked 
up the things in the churchyard e 

“‘ Yes, when he were there delivering their sleeping draughts to 
the dead folks,” said Mr. Bearcroft, the Overseer, with a grim smile. 
Mr. Hix bestowed an approving nod on the Overseer, and Mr. Poplitt 
cast a sneer at the Vestry Clerk. 

“Perhaps,” said a little withered man with a pigtail, an Auditor 
and Trustee, “‘ we had better send for the lad and examine him ?” 

“It would be to no purpose!” exclaimed my Father. ‘“ The poor 
creature is so timorous, that, if seriously interrogated, he would recur 
to his old lapse, and nothing would be got out of him, except that 
he would be a good boy, and say his Catechism, and not tumble down 
stairs. However, gentlemen, the suspicion attached to that cloth and 
those nails extorts from me a confession which nothing else should 
have induced me to make”— and my Father blushed, as if about to 
plead guilty to the charge against him. 

Now, then, it was coming! Mr. Hix nudged his neighbour, and 
the Overseer winked across the table at Mr. Poplitt. 

‘“‘ It was I, gentlemen,” resumed my Father, in a faltering tone, “who 
supplied the Hobbeses with the means for that preposterous funeral.” 

The Boardmen looked at each other, and interchanged signals of 
various import: brow-raisings of wonder, head-shakings of disbelief, 
and shrugs of doubt. 

“Tf you mean the money chucked in at the Hobbes’s door, or 
window,” said Mr. Poplitt, “that gift has generally been attributed 
to Dr. Shackle.” 

*“‘ Universally so,” said Mr. Hix. 

“ And might be still,” replied my Father, “if nothing but common 
humanity were in question. I trust the Doctor is as capable as I am 
of feeling for a bereaved father and mother. The deed is only claimed, 
because it tends directly to contradict the charge that has fallen upon 
me. Were I capable,” and the speaker’s eyes filled with tears as he 
recalled the poor dead child, with her flowers and toys about her, as 
he had seen through the cottage window — “ were I capable of robbing 
a churchyard, that little grave would have been the very last on earth 
I should have dreamed of violating !” 

This speech, emphatically delivered, with the air and tone of the 
deepest feeling, caused a visible sensation amongst the auditors : 
several seemed affected, and one or two looked foolish, the only soft- 
ness of which they were capable; but the impression was transient. 

“‘ Why, as to that,” said the burly overseer, “if the trick had been 
clearly done, the father and mother would have been never the wiser, 
while the purse may be, you considered in the light of purchase- 
money, like, for the body.” 

My Father’s face flushed, his eyes glistened, his lips quivered, and 
he was about to start up for some angry explosion, when the vestry 
clerk laid his hand on his arm, held him down, and rose in his stead. 

“ Mr. Chairman, allow me to propose that this business be dropped. 
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There is much more mystery about it than we can hope to unravel 
except by course of time. As yet, we are all in the dark, and where 
there is a doubt we are bound to give the benefit of it to the accused, 
and to suppose him innocent, as in this case I honestly believe he is.” 

Mr. Hix, Mr. Poplitt, and Mr. Bearcroft, rose together ; but the 
loud voice of the big overseer soon found itself in possession of the air. 

“ 'The benefit of the doubt! Aye, that’s very well for a legal friction, 
I should say fiction—but what’s to benefit us, the parochial authori- 
ties, if we connive at such doings to dead paupers, surrounded as we 
are by such a vast proportion of live ones, and uncommon audacious 
and refractory? Their excitement is awful.” 

“ ‘They will easily be pacified,” said the vestry clerk. “ Post a few 
handbills with a reward for the discovery of the offender . 

“When we have discovered him gratis!” growled Mr. Huscetalt 
“ Not a shilling, sir, not a shilling! The parish funds are not to be 
rewarded away “in any such manner. ‘The offender is before us, and 
his guilt or innocence ought to be established at once.” 

“ By all means!” exclaimed my Father :—“it is for that purpose 
that I am here,—that every equivocal circumstance may be explained 
away or contradicted, before I visit another parish patient, or set my 
foot again in the Infirmary.” 

“T believe that is the general feeling of the Board,” said the 
Chairman, stooping sideways to receive the communication which 
Mr. Hix was whispering into his ear. ‘“ We will come therefore to 
the point. Perhaps, Doctor, you can tell us the mark or marks on 
your family linen?” 

My Father started, and stared at what seemed so strangely irre- 
levant a question; but to a repetition of it, replied that he presumed 
the marks would be the initials of himself and wife, or G. E. B. with 
the number. , 

*¢ And in what colour ?” 

‘“‘ Kither red or blue—red to the best of my recollection.” 

The Chairman made a signal to a subordinate official who was in 
attendance, and delivered his order. 

“‘ Budge, produce the sheet to the Board.” 

Budge immediately proceeded to a cupboard in one corner of the 
room, and unlocking it, drew forth a large strong sheet, soiled with 
clay, which he. laid on the table, when it was eagerly inspected by 
the Boardmen,—and alas! there were the fatal signs G. E. B. No. 4., 
worked with red marking cotton in one corner! 

The Vestry Clerk having satisfied himself of the fact by ocular 
inspection, sank back into his chair, violently striking the Minute 
Book before him with his open hand. 

My Father was petrified ! 

“In that cloth, gentlemen,” said the Chairman, “the earth was 
- deposited, which had been taken out of the grave, with a view to its 
being all returned to its place. The discovery of the robbery was 
made by the sexton, who reported it to me, and by my orders brought 
away the sheet, which has remained in the possession of Budge, 
under lock and key, ever since.’ 
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“A clear case! palpable! undeniable! a clencher! a settler!” 
resounded from different quarters of the room. 

“ Doctor,” asked the Vestry Clerk, in an aside tone, “do you 
employ a laundress ?” 

“No,” replied my Father, with a sorrowful shake of the head, for 
he understood the drift of the question.—‘“‘ The washing is all done 
at home.” 

The Chairman, Mr. Hix, Mr. Bearcroft, and Mr. Poplitt, were 
busily writing on strips of paper, which they passed across the table 
to each other. To judge by their looks and signals, the communica- 
tions were generally approved; and some secret resolution having 
been passed by a succession of affirmative nods, they bent their eyes 
on the Doctor. He was gazing on vacancy, as a man gazes who 
seeks at once to comprehend the past, the present, and the future. 

“ Yes,” he said, speaking half aloud to himself, “ that sheet is cer- 
tainly mine, though how it was obtained for such a purpose is an 
impenetrable mystery. I cannot pretend to fathom it. Time and 
Providence some day may clear it up—but now, and from me, an 
explanation is impossible. Gentlemen!” here he raised his voice ; 
“you MusT think me guilty. ‘The presumption is too strong against 
me,—the current of circumstances too violent to be stemmed by a 
simple though solemn denial. Hereafter the dark cloud that is hang- 
ing over me may disperse; and its shadow that now blackens me so 
deeply may pass away. In the mean time there is but one course for 
me to pursue. I cannot—lI feel that I cannot—remain your medical 
officer any longer. The place is vacant. I will send my formal 
resignation as soon as I get home.” 

There was a dead silence of assent : nobody said “stop !— consider 
—take time !” 

My Father rose, and bowed to the Chairman, and the Board, and 
made a movement to shake hands with the Vestry Clerk, but observing 
no sign of encouragement, bowed to him too, and hurried out of the 
room. 

The pauper messengers, who had learned the whole business by 
relays of listeners, made jeering comments as he passed through their 
lounging place—the Matron, whom he encountered in the passage, 
read in his face ere she arose from her curtsey, that he was disgraced, 
skipped aside into her parlour, and shut the door. Only the Master’s 
dog still recognised him with his old salutes, and trotting across the 
forecourt with him, licked his hand for the last time. The hard red- 
faced porter, the.moment the Doctor emerged from the workhouse, 
had set the gate as wide open as it would swing; my Father passed 
through it, and it closed with a loud slam. 

Perhaps in the whole course of his days his heart had never felt so 
heavy as it weighed on his way home. In his progress to the Work- 
house, he had been shocked and grieved by the frequent manifes- 
tations of dislike, and the sad change he had suffered in the golden 
opinions of all sorts of people; but on his return, the same tokens 
were embittered by tormenting reflections of more domestic interest. 
His prospect in life, within the last hour, had altered materially for 
the worse ; and particularly resembled a natural one that was often 
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before him —the Fens, on a bad day. The situation of Parish Doctor 
was attended, indeed, with little direct emolument. The fees were 
calculated on a scale that only allowed for moderate morbuses, reason- 
able rheumatisms, cheap agues, and very low fevers; and afforded 
little profit to a conscientious practitioner, who was not content, in 
treating a sick pauper, to do it very well for the price. But the 
parochial connection was valuable: and by his secession from the 
Board, he would lose as patients the churchwardens and overseers, 
their spouses and children. In short, he saw before him, very dis- 
tinctly, a Wife, two dear Twins, and a household to support, but no 
clear prospect of that indispensable requisite, 





A LIVELY-HOOD. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Amoncst the minor difficulties of our perplexing family affairs, 
none was more puzzling than the communication of the robbery, or 
breaking the plate as Kezia called it, to my Mother. She had slept 
all through the alarm of the discovery, and had risen, and was about 
to come down, quite unconscious that Fate, which had mixed up such a 
black dose for her over night, had prepared another bitter draught for 
her in the morning. ‘That the revelation would kill her poor mis- 
tress stone dead on the spot like a thunderbolt was broadly predicted 
by the weeping maid-of-all-work. Mrs. Prideaux anticipated that a 
very hysterical tendency might bring on a succession of fainting fits, 
and Mr. Postle compared the disclosure to imparting a blow to a 
packet of fulminating mercury. 

At last Uncle Rumbold, in virtue perhaps of his likeness to a phi- 
losopher, undertook to deliver the evil tidings, and after some reflec- 
tion determined to do it at the late breakfast which in my Father’s 
absence he was to enjoy ¢éte-a-téte with my mother. 

The task nevertheless was a nervous one for an inexperienced 
bachelor. A dozen times he stopped short in his meal, and clutching 
his beard in his hand—a trick he had in any case of perplexity — 
fixed his large speculative eyes on the face before him, asking himself 
will she scream? or go off in a fit? will her tea go the wrong way ? 
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will she choke with her muffin? or jump up and knock over the tea- 
urn? If she did not wear ligatures, thought he, I would not mind ; 
but a woman wears so many bands and ties and laces, that when 
nature attempts a gallop in her veins she bursts a blood-vessel. 

All this while he was eating an egg, out of which, all at once pluck- 
ing the spoon he held it up, in a line with my Mother’s nose, and very 
solemnly exclaimed, 

“ Egad! my little fellow, it is well you did not go too!” 

This opening however was a failure; my Mother thought that the 
spoon had merely escaped being swallowed with one of those very 
large mouthfuls of food which her brother was in the habit of bolting. 
He therefore tried another tack ; and began, in his oratorical tone, as 
follows : 

“In former times, sister, there was a certain sect of philosophers 
who professed to endure the severest pain with the most perfect in- 
difference.” 

“Yes,” said my Mother, “they swallowed melted lead, and washed 
their hands in boiling oil, and carried about red-hot pokers by the red 
ends, and allowed any of the company to satisfy themselves that the 
things were actually burning and scalding hot.” 

‘“ T alluded to the Stoics,” said Uncle Rumbold. 

*¢ And so did I,” said my Mother. 

“ Humph!” said Uncle Rumbold. “ However, that was the Stoic 
doctrine ; and the young Spartans were brought up in its principles. 
You remember the story of the Spartan boy who had a stolen fox 
under his cloak, and allowed the animal to gnaw away his bowels, 
rather than betray himself by crying out?” 

“« Ah! I see,” said my mother, closing her eyes, and shud- 
dering. ‘ You want your two Nevies to be brought up like young 
Stoics and Spartans — but what I call hardened little wretches.” 

“Twas not thinking of my Nephews at all,” replied Uncle Rum- 
bold. “In referring to the Stoic philosophy, what I wanted, sister, 
was to incite you to summon up your own fortitude.” 

“Then why did you not say so at once?” said my Mother. “Is 
there any thing the matter ?” 

“ Of course there is,” replied Uncle Rumbold, “or what occasion 
would there be for the Spartan virtue? But before you hear it, let 
me recommend to you to finish your breakfast.” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed my Mother, pushing away the tea, and 
toast, and egg, to which she had helped herself, “as if I could eat, 
with my heart in my mouth! I do wish you had kept it till George’s 
return. He has ten times more fortitude than I have, — indeed it 
sometimes amounts to apathy. With his example before me, 1 might 
bear up against what might tempt me to stick myself with a breakfast- 
knife, or to run out and fling myself in the river.” 

“ Well, I will wait,” said Uncle Rumbold, “for my brother-in-law’s 
return.” 

“QO no, no, no,” cried my Mother; “I must hear it now. If there 
is one thing I cannot bear, it is suspense. Dear me! What can it 
be? Is it any thing more about my poor supper party ?” 

“ No,” said Uncle Rumbold. “Though the origin of that cut by 
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the neighbourhood, as I have just learned from Mr. Pestle—or Postle 
—is an awkward affair too. In short, sister—but you must first 
solemnly promise me not to shriek, or faint away, or do yourself any 
mischief, or tip over the urn 

“T won't! I won't!” reiterated my Mother. 

* Well then, the silver plate , 

“ The plate! I knew it was the plate!” exclaimed my Mother, 
with difficulty suppressing the forbidden scream. But she had not 
promised any thing about the bell, so she jumped up, and tugged at it 
till one bell-rope gave way with its blue and yellow rosette, and then 
she began jerking at the other. 

Kezia answered the summons, —pale as a ghost. 

“‘ The plate—where’s the plate ? ” 

The maid-of-all-work wrung her hands, and looked piteously at 
Uncle Rumbold. 

“ Where's the plate, I say!” 

Poor Kezia dropped on her knees, with a plump that would have 
split any pans but those common brown ones, so hardened by frequent 
scrubbing, and with uncouth gesticulations referred her mistress to 
the gentleman with the beard. 

“‘ The truth is, sister,” said Uncle Rumbold, “the plate—which 
was all borrowed I believe—has been fetched away in the night; but 
whether by the right parties is very doubtful.” 

“ Thieves !—robbers!” gasped Kezia, in a hoarse whisper. 

My Mother had heard enough. Without speaking, she went and 
threw herself at full length on the horse-hair sopha; whither Kezia, 
by a mode of progression familiar to housemaids that scour, shuffled 
after her on her knees. Uncle Rumbold, in the mean time, deliberately 
drew out: his gold watch and gravely laid it on the breakfast cloth 
before him, determined to allow sorrow exactly five minutes of unin- 
terrupted indulgence before he and comfort interposed. 

Such was precisely the position of the parties in the parlour— the 
door of which Kezia had left open—when my Father quietly entered! 

If a domestic man is especially to be pitied, it is when after the 
rebuffs, conflicts, defeats, disappointments, affronts, losses, and 
crosses, he has encountered abroad in his business, he returns 
baffled, tired, disgusted, dejected, to be indemnified by the comforts 
of home — and finds it desolate—that whilst the reptiles of that 
foul hag Adversity had been stinging, biting, -hissing, and spitting 
at him in his path out of doors, others of the same malignant brood 
had been spawning and hatching on the household hearth. That 
was precisely my Father’s case. He stood wonder and thunder- 
struck — looking from Uncle Rumbold to Kezia, and from her to 
niy Mother, on the sopha, trying vainly to catch the purport of her 
broken exclamations. 

“ Brother-in-law — Kezia— Wife —what is the meaning of this ?” 

At the sound of his voice, my Mother exchanged her recumbent 
for a sitting position, and began incoherently to inform him of the 
catastrophe. 

“OQ George, George—we are ruined at last! We can never 
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hold up our heads again in the place — never, never, never! What 
the curate will say—and what Mr. Ruffy may do, for he’s a lawyer 
— and then that horrid Mrs. Spinks - 

“She had hern, ma’am!—she had hern!” cried Kezia — “ for 
she carried it away under her shawl!” 

“ Thank Heaven for that !” exclaimed my Mother, with extraor- 
dinary fervour. ‘“ She can’t ride then on our necks !” 

“In the name of common sense,” said my Father, appealing to 
his brother-in-law, “ what is all this about ?” 

“Why, the house has been robbed,” answered Uncle Rumbold, 
“and the plate carried off.” 

In making this abrupt communication, the Philosopher had 
reckoned on the cheerful, manly, and generally sanguine disposi- 
tion of my Father, whom he was surprised therefore to see turn 
pale and stagger into a seat. But the Doctor’s spirits were unu- 
sually jaded and depressed by the trial they had so recently under- 
gone, and made him keenly sensible of a loss, which he felt bound 
to make good; but yet knew to be an impracticable obligation, in 
the present hopeless posture of his affairs. 

“Yes, it really is a heavy trouble, isn’s it, George?” said my 
Mother. “No wonder I felt it deeply, when you take it to heart 
so seriously. But what is to be done?” 

“ Oughtn’t we to raise the hue and cry, and print handbills, and 
offer a reward for the stolen plate ?” 

“ Turned into white soup by this time!” said Uncle Rumbold. 
** Melted down almost into a state of nature. All we can do is to 
report the robbery to the next magistrate, and leave him and his 
myrmidons to find the thieves, if they can. As the Doctor is tired, 
and may be wanted, I will step down myself to his Worship: but 
before I go, I should like to know, brother-in-law, the upshot of the 
body-snatching story of which Mr. Pestle or Postle has given me the 
heads —and the result of your visit to the Board.” 

“ The result is simply,” said my Father, “that I am no longer the 
Parish Doctor.” | 

At this announcement, there was a general expression of surprise, 
the exclamatory “ We an’t!” of Kezia ringing high above all. 

“ But how, George ?” 

“On what grounds, brother-in-law !” 

“To be candid,” said my Father, “though some of the members 
of the Board were less friendly than I expected, they had sufficient 
grounds, founded on circumstantial evidence, to go upon—that the 
mould cast out of the poor child’s grave was deposited in one of my 
own sheets.” 

“One of our own sheets!” screamed my Mother, 

“ Our sheets!” echoed Kezia. 

“Yes; I saw it produced,” said my Father. “It was marked 
G. E. B. No. 4. with red cotton.” 

The description was no sooner complete, than, after a collision that 
made our bearded Uncle reel like a classic Bacchanalian, Kezia 
dashed out of the parlour, and was heard racing up the stairs at a 
horse-gallop. 
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“We shall soon know if any of the linen is deficient,” said my 
Mother. “ For Kizzy is very careful of it, and that it is worn fairly, 
turn and turn about.” 

“TI wish she had been more careful of the plate,” growled Uncle 
Rumbold, “instead of trusting to country fastenings—a thin deal 
shutter, and a strong oaken bar.” 

“Did the thieves break in, then, at the kitchen window ?” asked 
my Father. 

“If they broke in anywhere,” muttered Uncle Rumbold, “ which 
his Worship’s two-legged ferrets must determine ;” and our godfather 
was setting out on that errand, when he was delayed by the return of 
Kezia, with the result of her search on her lips and in herface. The 
household linen was all correct, with the exception of the identical 
sheet in question, which was missing, though she remembered mark- 
ing it, as described, with her own hands. Our godfather immediately 
left the room, and the next minute his bearded profile, surmounted 
by a very broad-brimmed hat, was seen to pass above the blind of the 
parlour window. 

My Father and Mother, released from the restraint which all per- 
sons felt, more or less, in the presence of our strange uncle, immedi- 
ately became confidential; the first relating what had taken place at 
the Workhouse, and the last commenting bitterly on a mass of 
trouble, not spreading itself fairly like a flood on the Flats, but dis- 
charging itself, like a terrific waterspout she had lately read of in the 
county paper, on one devoted house and family. 

Kezia, meanwhile, repaired to her old post beside the desk in the 
surgery, to derive comfort and counsel from Mr. Postle; and was 
about to reveal to him the mysterious disappearance of the fatal sheet, 
when she perceived that a very little woman, with a straw-coloured 
face, was shivering in the patient’s chair. The influence of old habits 
instantly took possession of her. 

“ Ah! a case for chinchony. My good woman, you've got the 
ha-gue, and I should say the stertian. You must take bark; and the 
best form is in canine pills.” 

“No, no,” said the woman; “I’m weary of that old dose. I’ve 
took bark enough to turn me into a holler tree. But I'm not come 
about myself, but my sister, who is troubled about her legs—she has 
such very coarse veins.” 

‘“‘ Has she any occasion to be showing her legs?” inquired Kezia, 
not a little puzzled by the novelty. of the complaint. 

‘‘ Pshaw ! she means varicose veins,” said Mr. Postle. 

“ Yes, so I suppose,” said Kezia. “It’s very kind of her, I’m sure, 
to come to us, instead of Doctor Shackle, after all the falsities that 
has been spread about us, and has gone thro’ the parish like an 
infection of a malignant nature m 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Uncle Rumbold, who swept 
through the surgery like a bearded meteor, with the parish constable 
in his vortex, in which, by an imperative beckon, he involved the 
maid-of-all-work, who was hurried along with them into the parlour. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed my Mother, “what is all this, brother? 
Who is that strange gentleman with the paper?” 
uu? 
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“‘T am the Constable, ma’am, at your service,” said the stranger, 
referring to the document in his hand; “and this here is a sarch war- 
rant, for sarching the box or boxes of one Kezia Jenks.” 

“ Mine!” faltered Kezia,— who, like many very innocent persons, 
had nevertheless a most intense dread and awe of the law, and all that 
belonged to it. ‘‘ Mine!” 

‘I do wish, brother-in-law,” said my Father, in a tone of the deep- 
est vexation, “I do wish you had been less precipitate! What has 
this faithful, devoted, hardworking, and affectionate creature done, that 
she should be affronted by suspicion, and have her character tarnished 
by such a proceeding? I would pledge my life for her honesty.” 

“I know you would!” replied Uncle Rumbold, “ and therefore 
acted without consulting you, on my own judgment and respon- 
sibility. But I do nothing without grave deliberation ; no man does, 
who wears this—” and he touched his beard. “Listen. In the 
dead of the night, with my own ears, I heard your paragon of fidelity 
open her chamber door, and proceed stealthily down stairs, where, by 
listening over the bannisters, I heard her voice, which I can swear to, 
in conversation with some person or persons unknown. ‘The words I 
could not distinguish. Silence, woman, and let me proceed p 

But Kezia was not to be silenced; but dropping on her knees, 
appealed to Heaven, and her master and mistress, to testify to her 
innocence. 

“I was only sleep-walking,— which I have done afore, in this 
house, and other places besides, — being my misfortune, and such as 
will kill me, some day, off a parapet, or out of a window— as there is 
a judge in Heaven, it was only sleep-walking! And I waked up in 
the kitchen, by stumbling over the cold supper things, with my face 
on an am.” 

“A pretty story!” said Uncle Rumbold — echoed by his satellite, 
the constable. 

“ But a true one,” said my Father. “The poor girl is, to my 
knowledge, a somnambulist.” 

“ A bamboozleist!” exclaimed Uncle Rumbold. “If you believe 
in such fables, brother-in-law, I do not——and never will. They're 
contrary to nature. And the spoons walked off too in their sleep! 
Bah! Then you will not allow her box to be searched ?” 

1 will NOT,” said my Father. 

“In that case,” said Uncle Rumbold, “I shall remove my own 
person and property from the premises.” 

My Mother looked horror-struck ; yet not more so than her house- 
maid, as deeply interested in the hopes, for the dear twins, that hung 
on the smiles and frowns of Godfather Rumbold. 

“Q pray, pray,” she sobbed, “don’t quarrel and differ about me. 
I’m not worth it, whatever becomes of me. O Master —consider 
those dear precious innocent twins. Let my box be searched—I 
want to have it searched— it will do the things good to give them a 
fresh-airing !” 

“ You had better, George,” whispered my Mother with a twitch at 
my Father’s sleeve,—“ There will be nothing found in it.” 

“ Well—I wash my hands of it!” cried my Father,—and the com- 
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pany in a body proceeded up-stairs to the attic landing, whither 
Kezia’s box, that she kept in her bed-room, was lugged and ransacked. 
And never did searcher, legal or fiscal, expose such a heterogeneous 
medley of articles, of so little intrinsic value! A few clothes—scraps 
of ribbon, and fragments of patchwork—bits of dried orange and 
lemon-peel, various ha’penny ballads, and last dying speeches, with 
one solitary play-bill—a Moore’s Almanack, and a Dream-Book— 
keepsakes innumerable—locks of hair, of all colours, folded up in 
papers inscribed with female names, and one long silver tress labelled 
“‘ My deer Muther’s,”—with a date, —a red leather heart-pincushion 
—several double nuts—a reel-in-a-bottle—and a little bone needle- 
case, in the shape of a closed umbrella, with a paper tied to the 
handle, “ presented me by Mister Postle,” —an old-fashioned wooden 
spice-box, and last, not least, a yellow canvas sampler, with its 
worked alphabets and numerals, and Adam and Eve and the Apple 
Tree, and Kezia’s own name, and the date at the bottom. On the 
whole, the impression produced by the exhibition was decidedly in 
favour of the honesty of the proprietor —that she was disinterested, 
and affectionate, somewhat superstitious, and had one more grain of 
romance than was suspected in her homely composition. 

“ Well, I’ve sarched many a sarvant’s box in my time,” said the 
constable, “and I never come across a more innocenter one than 
that !” 

As the party returned down stairs, they were met at the door of 
the nursery by Mrs. Prideaux, who, dropping a very lady-like curtsey 
to Uncle Rumbold, tendered a bunch of keys on a steel ring. She 
was in that house, she said, a hired nurse, and so far in the capacity 
of a servant, and therefore begged to submit her boxes to inspection. 
But Uncle Rumbold as politely declined the offer: he had had quite 
enough of searching, and had become irksomely indebted in an apology 
to the maid-of-all-work ; for he was a proud man in his way, and of 
all the things that disagreed with his stomach, none was more in- 
digestible than the proverbial Pasty of Humility, 
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THE SAUSAGE MAKER’S GHOST. 


A LONDON LEGEND. 


SoMEWHERE in Leather Lane — 
I wonder that it was not Mincing, 
And for this reason most convincing, 
That Mr. Brain 
Dealt in those well-minc’d cartridges of meat, 
Some people like to eat— 
However, all such quibbles overstepping, 
In Leather Lane he liv’d; and drove a trade 
In porcine sausages, though London-made, 
Call’d “ Epping.” 


Right brisk was the demand, 


Seldom his goods staid long on hand, 

For out of all adjacent courts and lanes, 
Young Irish ladies and their swains, 
Such soups of girls and broths of boys ! 

Sought his delicious chains, 
Preferr’d to all polonies, saveloys, 
And other foreign toys — 
The mere chance passengers 
Who saw his “ sassengers,” 
Of sweetness undeniable, 
So sleek, so mottled, and so friable, 
Stepp’d in, forgetting ev’ry other thought, 
And bought. 


Meanwhile a constant thumping 
Was heard, a sort of subterranean chumping— 
Incessant was the noise ! 
But though he had a foreman and assistant, 
With all the tools consistent, 
(Besides a wife and two fine chopping boys) 
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His means were yet not vast enough 
For chopping fast enough 

To meet the call from streets, and lanes, and passages, 

For first-chop “ sassages.” 


However, Mr. Brain 
Was none of those dull men and slow, 
Who, flying bird-like by a railway train, 
Sigh for the heavy mails of long ago; 
He did not set his face ’gainst innovations 
For rapid operations, 
And therefore in a kind of waking dream 
Listen’d to some hot-water sprite that hinted 
To have his meat chopp’d, as the Times was printed 
By steam ! 


Accordingly in happy-hour, 
A bran new Engine went to work 
Chopping up pounds on pounds of pork 
With all the energy of 'Two-Horse-Power, 
And wonderful celerity— 
When lo! when ev’ry thing to hope responded, 
Whether his head was turn’d by his prosperity, 
Whether he had some sly intrigue, in verity, 
The man absconded! 


His anxious Wife in vain 

Placarded Leather Lane, 
And all the suburbs with descriptive bills, 
Such as are issued when from homes and tills 
Clerks, dogs, cats, lunatics, and children roam ; 
Besides advertisements in all the journals, 

Or weeklies or diurnals, 

Beginning “Lert nis Home” — 
The sausage-maker, spite of white and black, 
Never came back. 


Never, alive !— But on the seventh night, 
Just when the yawning grave its dead releases, 
Filling his bedded Wife with sore affright 
In walk’d his grisly Sprite, 
In fifty thousand pieces ! 
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“QO Mary!” so it seem’d 
In hollow melancholy tone to say, 
Whilst thro’ its airy shape the moonlight gleam'd 

With scarcely dimmer ray — 

“OQ Mary ! let your hopes no longer flatter, 
Prepare at once to drink of sorrow’s cup,— 

It an’t no use to mince the matter — 

The Engine’s chopp’d me up!” 


THE ECHO. 


Our best thanks are due to a Correspondent who signs himself 
“ Civis.” The writer of the Letter in the “ Britannia” newspaper, 
who accused us of favouring incendiarism, evidently did not put 
forward his true objection to our article. He is probably a wholesale 
dealer in cheap shirts or embroidered shawls—and a lineal de- 
scendant from Mrs. Brownrigge, of atrocious memory. 

To “P.R.” There was a trial of a labourer for sending a threat- 
ening letter, very similar to that of Gifford White, recently. reported 
by Judge Alderson. But the sentence was very. different—ten 
years’ transportation. we 

We must refer “ Maria” to her French and English Dictionary for 
the translation of “‘ La Belle Poule.” It seems to mean the bell-pull. 

To “N. N.” The most characteristic “ Mysteries of London” are 
those which have lately prevailed on the land and the river, attended 
by collisions of vessels, robberies, assaults, accidents, and other fea- 
tures of Metropolitan interest. If N. N. be ambitious of competing 
with the writers whom he names, let him try his hand at a genuine, 
solid, yellow November fog. It is dirty, dangerous, smoky, stinking, 
obscure, unwholesome, and favourable to vice and violence. 

P.W. Too political for us—but might suit the columns of our 
friend Punch. ) 

A. Too personal. He ought to know better than to send such 
shells, which are only fit for burial in Woolwich Marshes, to a Maga- 
zine. 

The Index and Address to the Second Volume will be given with 
our next Number. 





